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’ Dept. B past. . . . Secondly, it demonstrates, and dramatically, 
a! the power of love. . . . (The Saint) is, as depicted in 
> : > SS this book, an intensely human figure, and his history is 
4 PERPETUAL HELP PRES: more engaging than fiction. Most important of all, he 
¢ 389 E. 150th Street comes before us as prophet, example, consoler to our 
age. 
New York 55, N. Y. —Rev. Joun S. Kennepy 





Listen to the Critics on . 


LISTEN, VIENNA 


by James J. Galvin, C.Ss.R. 


MID the rising tide of the Enlight- 

enment and the thunder of Napo- ee 
leon’s artillery, a simple Redemptorist 
priest in a worn cassock walked the 
streets of Warsaw and Vienna. Bringing 
Christ to the street corner, feeding the 
hungry, instructing the ignorant and 
the prejudiced, Saint Clement Hofbauer 
was a vital, dynamic person who comes 
brilliantly to life in this readable, fact- 
paced biography. 


2 Anyone who believes that saints re- 
4 mained aloof from the whirling cur- 
rents of history and spent all their time 
4 in prayer and fasting will meet in these , 
pages one who didn’t. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or from 


ee 


.. thrilling” 


“ 


. . » As the story runs the reader’s interest deepens 
and the style strikes one as becoming rather charming, 
though that is too weak a word for its varied simplicity. 
The story of Saint Clement Mary is a thrilling one and 
this first telling of it for American readers deserves a 
wide audience.” 

—Rev. Harotp C. Garprner, S.J. 

Literary Editor, America 


... glorious” 


“Listen, Vienna! is a glorious story gloriously told. The 
life of Saint Clement Hofbauer gets us inside a saint as 
. . . With Clement Hofbauer we 
see what is so much obscured today—that being holy is 
the Business of Life, and that not to become holy is to 
miss the whole point of existence.” 


few lives of saints do. 


—Josepu A. Breic 
Author of The Devil You Say! 





“, +. timely” 
“A book about Saint Clement Mary Hofbauer is timely 


for many reasons. . . . First, it shows that the Church 
and the Faith have weathered howling storms in the 


Columnist and Lecturer 
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Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 


‘How to remain in the world without being of the world? How to preserve and develop 
human gifts and at the same time make spiritual progress? How be a man of contemplation, 
constantly united to God, and a man of action, belonging to everyone? How unite an outward 
freedom with interior dependence on the Holy Spirit?’ 

The laity the world over are seeking answers to these questions. They are asking for 
spiritual direction which understands the paradoxes of Apostolic Life. To satisfy these requests 
Father Grandmaison explains the conditions of the apostolic life, docility to God, prayer aso 
source of the apostolic life, asceticism, apostolic labor and apostolic joy. 


A 1953 Lenten Book 3.75 





Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


The pastoral letters and selections from the spiritual diary of the late Archbishop of 
Paris, whose thought so profoundly shaped the Christian Revival in Europe. The book contains 








four unpublished pastorals in English: The Christian Family, God’s Providence, The Church on 
Property, The Parish Community. Included are selected meditations, new translations of The 
Meaning of God, Growth or Decline?, and Priests Among Men, and striking photos of the Car 


dinal. Coming March 30 475 





—— 


P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. 


The author’s genius is his ability to open wide the spirituality of St. Teresa of Avila to 
the laity as well as the religious. The primacy of God, expressed by a constant search for per 
fect union with Him, dominates Teresian Spirituality. The book is an outgrowth of conferences 
on St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross for Laymen. Coming March 30 5.15 


— 
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ed to Feel a 
Little Foolish 


when we were confronted with 


existentialism, logical positivism, 


phenomenology, Freudianism, and 
other of the more alarming forms 
of modern thought. But that was 


before we read 


RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS 


by Donald Nicholl 


Dr. Nicholl has learned all the different languages these 
groups speak and tells us—in English—what they are 
saying, and how much truth there is in it. His book was 


very useful to us, we think it will be to you. We enjoyed 
it too. Ready $3.50 


For Laetare Sunday: 


THE SURPRISE 
by G. K. Chesterton 


And it is a surprise—a play by Chesterton, unpublished 
and unknown, found among his papers. Like his other 
plays, it is meant to be read rather than acted, though 
we should dearly love to see it put on. It’s about puppets 
of an unusually lively and talkative disposition who get 
out of control of their puppeteer, to his confusion and 
our great entertainment. Or did they. .. . Well, you read 
it. Ready March 11th $1.50 


For the mystically inclined: 


THE INTERIOR CARMEL 
by John Wu 


Dr. Wu links the beatitudes to the stages of the mystical 
life—aq brand new idea, which like all the best ideas 
seem obvious once you have got hold of it. Incidentally, 











itwould have delighted St. Teresa and St. John of the 
Cross. $3.25 


Order these books from any bookstore 





The Spring Trumpet contains our whole Spring list, 
extracts from books to come, new and reprinted book 
reviews, news about authors, etc. To get it free and 
postpaid write to Michele MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Don’t Let This 
Opportunity 
Go By 


Here’s your chance to 
get reprints and back 
issues of INTEGRITY. 
We offer any five of 
the below for one dol- 
lar or all ten for two 
dollars. ... 





MARRIAGE FOR KEEPS. This is our best seller by Ed 
Willock. It includes an article by Mary Reed Newland 
on Purity and the Young Child. 


THE MAKING OF A HOME, which deals with a lot of 


practical matters in marriage and family life not cov- 
ered in Marriage for Keeps. 


HOUSING. It’s hard to make a home without a house. 
Read this issue if you’re interested in housing the Chris- 
tian family. 


HUMAN RELATIONS. They can be a nuisance, can’t 
they? But Caryll Houselander’s and Alan Keenan’s ar- 
ticles are a big help in solving the problem of family 
friction. 


CO-OPERATION. It has a lot of wonderful ideas about 
the necessity of attacking modern problems co-opera- 
tively, along with an analysis of the difficulties and de- 
lights of belonging to an apostolic group. 


HEROISM. Spirituality for modern lay apostles is the 
theme of Dorothy Dohen’s St. Therese and Heroism. 


MORE ABOUT MARY. No one can be an apostle with- 
out the aid of the Queen of Apostles. Read what a va- 
riety of writers have to say about her. 


WORK AND WORSHIP has been called one of our best 
issues; it contains N. A. Krause’s Berserk Over Work 
and Ed Willock’s Work Can Help Us to Pray. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR is the issue you need if world prob- 
lems plunge you into the depths of despair. Peter Mich- 
aels distinguishes between worldly optimism and Chris- 
tian hope. 


Then there is the editor’s favorite issue, CREATIVE AC- 
TIVITY. After you read the articles by Gerald Vann, 
Caryl! Houselander and Marion Mitchell Stancioff, we 
think you'll know why. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE PAYMENT WITH ORDER 
INTEGRITY ¢ 157 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Ed 
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For LENT 





THE IMITATION OF CHRIST by 
Thomas a Kempis, newly translated 
and edited by Abbot Justin McCann, 
0.S.B. 


An entirely new translation from the Latin 
text which, while making use of earlier ren- 
derings, avoids archaisms and takes note of 
recent textual criticism. This edition is at- 
tractively printed and exceptionally well 
bound in a slim pocket-size format with 
black, semi-flexible imitation leather and 
red edges. $2.50 


TO LOVE AND TO SUFFER by M. M. 
Amabel du Coeur de Jesus, O.D.C. 


This work studies the supernatural spirit of 
St. Therese which is the basis of the whole 
edifice of her virtues, the essence of her 
sanctity. It reveals a spirituality at once vig- 
orous, substantial and enlightened, and com- 
pletely opposed to all sentimentality. 

paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 


THE WORKS OF ST. PATRICK; 
ST. SECUNDINUS, HYMN OF ST. 
PATRICK, trans. by Dr. Ludwig 
Bieler. 

Volume 17 of ‘The Ancient Christian Writ- 
ers Series’’ presents a faithful translation of 
the Confession, the Letter and other extant 
writings of St. Patrick. The book also in- 
cludes the hymn written as a tribute to St. 
Patrick by St. Secundinus and the old Irish 
morning prayer known as the Lorica of St. 
Patrick. $2.50 


CODE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ETHICS, edited with commentary by 
John Eppstein. 

This revision of the Malines Code with add- 
ed commentary sets down the Christian prin- 
ciples and rules for true international peace 


and concord. An appendix includes the full 
text of The United Nations Charter. $4.00 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. by Kenneth 
Wykeham-George, O.P., and Ger- 
vase Mathew, O.P. 


Father Bede Jarrett was not only a great ad- 
ministrator, he was a scholar, a historian and 
a writer on Christian spirituality. This biog- 
raphy is written as far as possible in his own 
words, from his letters, books, and a mass 
of unpublished notes. $3.25 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY by 
Pierre Pourrat, S.S. 


In these volumes the author summarizes the 
ascetical and mystical teaching of the 
Church from the time of Christ down to the 
present day. The work is divided into four 
volumes: |, From the Time of Our Lord Till 
the Dawn of the Middle Ages; II, In the Mid- 
dle Ages; |||, From the Renaissance to Jan- 
senism; and IV (now in preparation), From 
Jansenism to the Present Day. 


3 Volumes $15.00 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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IRISH BOOK BANNING 


Editor: Not only flies like sugar and honey in 
preference to vinegar, so too do humans... . 
That is the reason why I am saying thank 
you to the editors and staff for getting out an 
interesting magazine. Keep the fine articles 
coming like “Irish Book Banning” and others. 
You will have more and faithful readers when 
you give them a magazine that will hold their 


interest. Cart A. JossEcK 


Chicago, Illinois 


Editor: I am writing in reference to an article 
“Trish Book Banning” by John D. Sheridan 
in the January-February issue of Books on 
Trial. 

First, as an individual may I commend you 
upon the publication of this piece of analysis. 
It is, to say the least, an “eye opener.” 

Secondly, may I ask the right to reprint, 
with due recognition of its source, the whole 
or a part of the article in our college paper, 
The Gleaner. It is the general opinion of the 
staff that such a reprint would be the most 
fitting observance of Catholic Press Month. 


VirciniA WEIs 
Rochester, New York 


NOTHING PERSONAL, WE HOPE 

Editor: Every Catholic author must meet and 
satisfactorily solve how he will contend with 
the problem of Catholic editors. 

Money, contrary to what many editors may 
think, is not the main trouble. Unbusinesslike 
procedures, delay in replying (six months is 
not uncommon), loss of manuscripts, refusal 
to answer mail, editing of returned manu- 
scripts, are a few examples of why Catholic 
authors become frustrated and turn to secular 
publishers. 

Censorship and interpretation are baffling. 
Ireland and the U.S. are not any farther apart 
than are the West and the East of this coun- 
try. What many consider good Catholic 
thought and action in the West is branded 
diabolical east of the Mississippi River. 

There are a few Catholic editors who will 
meet the author half way, but they are very 
few and far between. 

CATHERINE WEEKES 


Norman, Oklahoma 
THANK YOU 


Editor: I find your Books on Trial a splendid 
review of current literature. Too bad there is 
no corresponding review to cover book pub- 
lication in England. 

Rev: Frep. M. CHAMBERLIN 


East St. Kilda, Australia 
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New Books 








THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1953 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
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PARENTS, CHILDREN AND 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 


by Henry V. Sattler, C.Ss.R., PhD. 


Requested from the author by the 
Parent-Educator Committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
this effective manual is based upon 
the actual problems of parents, and 
incorporates many of their own so. 
lutions and suggestions. Scientific. 
ally, but not pedantically, it ex. 
plains exactly how and what chil. 
dren must be taught about sex 
Ideal for use in the home. Perfect, 
too, as a basic text for parent dis- 
cussion groups of all types, 288 
pages, with questions, discussion 
aids, cases for solution and a wealth 
of illustrative material, 288 pp, 

$3.00 


The new edition of the widely-used, 
well- recommended Almanac con- 
tains all the usual fine features 
PLUS 150 pages of new and spe 
cial material, including biograph- 
ical sketches of the 24 new Car 
dinals; authorized articles on eu 
thanasia, modernism, etc.; a 60- 
page summary of Catholic news 
events for the year 1952; a MAR- 
KET LIST for all who are writ- 
ing, or who plan to write, for the 
Catholic Press, etc. Completely re 
vised, fully indexed—the one it 
dispensable reference book fo 
home, school, institution or office. 
Over 800 pp., $3.00; paper, $2.50. 


Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from 


Dept. 4-1767 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Conversation Piece 


By CHARLES A. BRADY 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: When I was writing Stage of Fools, an historical novel 
with my Lord Chancellor More, one of history’s truest heroes, as protagonist, 
there were certain temptations to be resisted. One wanted, for example, to 
travel forward in time to a canonization. One should have liked to carry 
More's story from its ringing catastrophe on Tower Hill to its triumphant 
eucatastrophe, 400 years later, on the high altar of Saint Peter's; from the 
Shakespearean dimension of high earthly tragedy to the Dantean dimension 
of divine comedy. 


Well, it couldn’t be done. Stage of Fools, after all, owes something to the 
limiting conditions of its form. It is a novel, not biography, not hagiography, 
not history. Epilogues, shifting atmosphere from tragic gesture to comedy of 
idea, go down in Shaw’s St. Joan, perhaps. Not here. 


But there is one way to eat your cake and have it, too, as Jester Patenson 
might have said of the Twelfth Night cake Dame Alice used to bake for Mas- 
ter More’s Chelsea table each Epiphany. And here it is—one hopes to the 
delectation of the readers of Books on Trial—a pendant to Stage of Fools, 
with Desiderius Erasmus to guide us on our tour of, first, the Chapel of the 
English Martyrs in London’s Westminster Cathedral, and, then, of another 








famous Chelsea study. 


[’ WAS VERY DARK in Westminster Ca- 
thedral’s Chapel of the English Mar- 
tyrs on this soft spring night of May 19, 
1935, the evening of that day on which, 
400 years after his execution on Tower 
Hill, Thomas Morus, eques auratus, as 
it had read in the preliminary decree 
of beatification, had been officially pro- 
claimed a Saint of the Universal Church 
with all the pomp and panoply that 
Rome could muster. It was dark; but 
Desiderius Erasmus could see well 
enough for the purpose he had present- 


a 





From portrait by Holbein 


Saint Thomas More 
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ly in mind. In life Erasmus’ eyes had 
been lamentably weak; but he no longer 
found it necessary to see with the eyes 
of the flesh. 

When, only a year after his great 
friend’s death on an English scaffold, 
Dom Erasmus died, Peter Nannius, pres- 
ident of the Collegium Trilingue at 
Louvain, commemorated the two human- 
ists in a single epitaph which, translated 
from the Latin, began: 

Great Erasmus, glory of our age, 


Lived in the heart of More his friend. 

Good Master Nannius was under- 
standably proud of his Latinity. In this 
prophetic case he had wrought even bet- 
ter than he knew. It was true that Eras- 
mus lived in the heart of More his 
friend—and would so live through all 
eternity. For, by the grace of Christ 
Jesus crucified, in the economy of provi- 
dence More was the means of Erasmus’ 
redemption. It was also true, by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, that More 
lived on in the subtle mind of Erasmus. 
Again in the economy of providence 





Charles A. Brady is Chairman of the 
Department of English at Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N.Y. His novel, Stage of 
Fools, will be published by Dutton in 
March. 








From portrait by Holbein 


Desiderius Erasmus 


Erasmus was one of the great means per- 
petuating the fama and gloria of the 
humble knight of Chelsea. In eternity as 
well as time he was still the custodian 
of his friend’s fame. He had been at the 
elbow of those forgotten artists who, in 
1583, had painted More’s and Fisher’s 
pictures on the walls of the Chapel of 
the English College in Rome. He had 
silently aided the researches of Cardinal 
Allen and Bishops Challoner and Wise- 
man into the histories of the English 
martyrs. He had heard Leo XIII declare 
my Lord of Rochester, John Fisher, and 
my Lord Chancellor, Thomas More, 
Beati in his decree of December 29, 
1886. He had looked with quizzical sym- 
pathy on the efforts of the Congregation 
of Rites, as those fellow rationalists of 
his examined the technical issues of the 
martyrdoms. 

The Congregation of Rites’ final deci- 
sion, reached in plenary session, that it 
was safe, fitting, and expedient to pro- 
ceed to solemn canonization, was ratified 
by Pius XI’s second decree, that of 
March 3, 1935. Like the mills of the 
gods, the consistorial mills of papal Rome 
ground exceeding slow, but fine. Three 
consistories were summoned to deter- 
mine once and for all the ultimate opin- 
ion of the Cardinals and of the Episco- 
pate; and, at long last, in May 19, 1935, 
the silver trumpets of St. Peter’s shrilled 
loud, as, four centuries before, auite 
other silver clarions had sounded in 
Westminster Abbey for the Ladv Anne 
Boleyn, to signalize her coronation on 
earth as Queen of the haut realm of 
England. They ‘rang now, to the four 
corners of the great Basilica, to signalize 
the coronation in Heaven of my Lord 


of Rochester, John Fisher, and my Lord 
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Chancellor, Thomas More. 
If the blonde altar boy in the red 


skirt and short white surplice, who came 
out now to light the candles on the Mar- 
tyrs’ altar, had been able to see the slen- 
der shadow of Erasmus, he would have 
been neither frightened nor surprised. 
The chances are he would not have 
given a second thought to the lean, 
stooped, kindly figure in Renaissance 
clerical habit which, after all—such is 
the inveterate conservatism of the 
Church, was not so very different from 
the cassock of a Catholic curate of the 
Diocese of London in the fourth decade 
of the twentieth century. The face, per- 
haps, was different. Fashions in faces 
had changed in this department; and, 
taken all in all, not at all for the worse. 
This was the face of a quirkier Donne; 
of a chaster Sterne; of a less ravaged 
Swift; of a Carroll who scorned seeking 
refuge in Wonderland or Utopia, either. 
In fine, the face of every wit who ever 
wore clerical bands and would have been 
happier without them. The cleansing 
fires had burnt away the dross till the 
essential Erasmus was revealed to be al- 
most a sylph, an eft, a salaman- 
der of pure and—after four cen- 
turies of annealing flame—now 
innocent irony as well. 


No one, then, was in a posi- 
tion to notice the little smile, 
like a birthday candle, flicker 
across the lambent Erasmian 
face as More's friend remem- 
bered their days together on 
earth. If any one should pause 
to wonder just what Dom De- 
siderius Erasmus, of Eternity by 
way of Rotterdam, was doing 
here in Archbishop Hinsley’s 
London Diocese after 400 long 
years as earthlings count, why, 
the answer was really very sim- 
ple: just playing the fool as he 
had so often played it in life. 
And yet, as in life, more than 
half serious about it, too. 


Erasmus would not want any 
poor misguided mortals — there 
were more of them about than 
ever, it seemed, from what he 
could make out—to get mislead- 
ing ideas about his present of- 
fice. He was not prepared—no, 
not in the slightest—to be an 
appanage to the Witch of En- 
dor’s ancient church which com- 
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prised so many more members nowadays 
even than it used to. It was a strange 
thing, when one came to think of it, this 
startling rise of age-old necromancy in 
what called itself a modern world. 
Thomas called Didymus was not pre- 
pared to believe in the risen Savior till 
he had put his mortal fingers into the 
dint of the lance and the print of the 
nails. His descendants—descendants ac- 
cording to the spirit he had repudiated, 
of course—went him one better. Before 
they would believe, they demanded spirit 
stuff to touch and pull like taffy candy. 
Well, Desiderius Erasmus, who, unlike 
More, had never really suffered fools 
gladly, was not at home to any such 
fools as these. He was not on tap, as it 
were; not at the tyrannical beck and 
call of groaning, greasy, horrible old 
women, eyes closed in trance, sitting un- 
der hot tents im summer amusement 
parks or behind the swishing bead 
drapes of winter rooms. 

On the plane whereon Desiderius 
Erasmus now dwelt time and space were 
annihilated. He did not have to look 
before or after, inhabiting as he did the 





Painting by James Gunn 


andes Baring and Belloc 


blazing heart of the terrible crystal that 
is the eternal now. He saw what he 
chose; and just now he chose to see. 
against the background of Westminster; 
Martyrs’ Chapel, a certain tableau yj. 
vant unfolding what one segment of this 
new century made of his old friend 
Erasmus rubbed his thin hands gleefully 
at the prospect of this cosmic peepshow, 
for he had never gotten over his child. 
like delight at the angelic dimension of 
bilocation. It was better, he told himself 
much, much better than Friar Bacon’ 
brazen head or the cheapjack jiggery. 
pokery for which Faust of Wittenberg 
had sold his soul. Only, unlike Faust of 
Wittenberg, Erasmus of Rotterdam had 
saved his soul. 


A’ THE ALTAR BOY lit the first candle 
before the Martyrs’ shrine, that 
which Erasmus willed to see glowed 
into bright being on the miniature scale 
of a child’s doll house. He who was a 
priest forever, after the order of Mel- 
chizidek, and a lover of God's fools, 
willed now to enter the hearts and 
minds of three fellow fools. With super 
lucine, super-voluntar speed he 
willed it, for not only was his 
terrestrial ticket of leave run- 
ning out, but he felt in his 
bones that, the way things 
seemed to be going in this new 
century, fools like these might 
soon be prohibited by political 
fiat. Soon they might be against 
the law. But, if and when that 
time came, he was sure they 
would belong to the under 
ground of idea, even as they al 
ready belonged to the ground 
swell which might one day be 
come again the tidal wave of 
the future. At least the fat one, 
like an operatic brigand, and 
the tough-looking one, hall 
John Bull, half Napoleonic 
magistrate, might. As for the 
lean one, looking quizzically 
over the shoulders of his two 
more intense companions, Eras 
mus could not say. But, speak: 
ing in a purely personal way, 
Erasmus liked this quiet slendet 
man best. Perhaps it was be 
cause he was the only one d 
the three in any way like him 
self; and, such is the magic of 


(Continued on page 221) 
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Tue SicN oF Jonas, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace. 362 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


HE MOST RECENT work of the famed 

Trappist-author, a diary of his mo- 
nastic life for the period from December 
10, 1946, to July 4, 1952, will probably 
be received most enthusiastically by that 
goup of his readers who have been 
waiting, now for some four years, for a 
sequel to The Seven Storey Mountain. 
A Prologue explains that Father Louis 
(Merton’s name in religion) has in 
these pages tried “to convey something 
of a monk’s spiritual life and of his 
thoughts . . . in terms of personal ex- 
perience. . .. My focus is not upon dog- 
mas as such, but only on their repercus- 
sions in the life of a soul in which they 
begin to find a concrete realization. . . .” 


Father Louis deals at the very outset 
of the journal with the problem of a 
contradiction—at least an apparent one— 
between the career of writer and that 
of cloistered, contemplative monk. It is 
partly from this contradiction that the 
book takes its title, since the author sees 
himself carried along, like Jonas by the 
whale, “in the belly of a contradiction.” 
But he also points out that for every 
monk, there is something of a Jonas- 
existence, since his vow of stability binds 
him to the monastery, so that he is borne 
along by ‘the community life, not al- 
ways in the direction that his natural 
faculties bid him go, but always, surely, 
in the direction of salvation. 

One might distinguish several levels 
of material in the journal: the record of 
day-to-day existence in the monastery, 
in terms of Merton’s own diurnal exist- 
ence and that of his brethren (and so 
flesh is given to the skeletal description 
of monastic life as it appears in The 
Waters of Siloe); then there are para- 











Bernard Theall, O.S.B., is a faculty 
member of the School of Library Sci- 
ence, The Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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“Something of a monk’s spiritual life and of 





his thoughts in terms of personal experience” 


graphs along the lines of brief medita- 
tions on spiritual matters—the Mass, the 
Divine Office, the Bible, the writings of 
the Fathers, the value of silence, pen- 
ance, solitude; there is also Thomas 
Merton talking to or about Thomas 
Merton, and here the readers of his 
earlier works will find familiar themes— 
the attraction of Carthusian life, the 
problems of the literary artist, reflections 
on modern writers (that Father Louis 
should speak out in favor of T. S. Eliot 
is not surprising—a bit more so is his 
praise of Kenneth Patchen and Henry 
Miller, and surely he is wrong in mak- 
ing a comparison between Robert Low- 
ell’s Quaker Graveyard and Hopkins’ 
Wreck of the Deutschland to the great 
detriment of the latter). And always 
there is the problem of reconciling the 
mechanical aspects of the writing career 
—the signing of contracts, the haggling 
over book layouts, the encounters with 
the press—with the life of the contem- 
plative. 


I have said that readers of The Seven 
Storey Mountain will find here the near- 
est thing, since then, to the Thomas 
Merton they found in that book. In 
these pages, though a changed man, he 
is still recognizable. There is in the style, 
for instance, the same looseness that 
makes the writing resemble conversa- 
tion, and this is not always a bad thing, 
though it seems more of a defect here 
than in the earlier work, They will find 
the same round condemning of the 
world (“almost everything with a picture 
or an advertisement suggesting secular 
life makes me ill to look at”), but they 
will also find Father Louis aware of a 
tendency to smugness in this direction, 
and trying hard to realize that the world, 
too, has its problems. Whether or -not 
readers completely unfamiliar with mon- 
astic life, and with the frames of refer- 
ence and the terminology of a rather 
specialized Catholicism, will have diff- 
culty in following the author’s thought, 
remains to be seen—perhaps a glossary 
of monastic terminology, at least, should 
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Thomas Merton in the woods sur- 
rounding the Abbey of Gethsemani 


have been furnished, as in The Waters 
of Siloe. 
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Bz THE PROBLEM of terminology and 
of a religious frame of reference is 
not the only one posed by the publica- 
tion of this particular monk’s journal. 
One finds distressing what can only be 
called snobbishness, manifested not only 
toward “the world,” but in many other 
directions. So he quotes a Trappist who 
had visited the Grande Chartreuse: “He 
said the life did not seem to be very seri- 
ous but the scenery was pretty.” There 
is snobbery (I do not know what else 
to call it) toward his own brethren; 
rather distressing is the description of 
his reaction to the efforts of some of 
them to mark the feastday of St. Louis 
by specially adorning the chapel and the 
altar where he said Mass; it was all bad 
art and so “I went through the Mass in 
unrelieved misery. . . . I staggered out 
of Church dimly aware that perhaps I 
had been subjected to some great but 
painfully incomprehensible manifesta- 
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“It’s Here to Stay, 

And It’s for Keeps” 

Be Nor Souicrrous, edited by Maisie 
Ward. Sheed and Ward. 254 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Ellen Foran Owens 


This collection of thirteen personal ex- 
periences in Christian family living with 
an introductory discussion of the pecu- 
liar problems facing the family in our 
time is practical and thought provoking. 

Maisie Ward’s introduction, while dis- 
cursive and somewhat disorganized, con- 
tains the most important ideas in the 
book. Her insistence on a positive ap- 
proach to the large family by the Church 
as well as by individuals will reach read- 
ers who might be left untouched by the 
occasionally intolerant enthusiasms of 
some of the individual storytellers. She 
pleads realistically for such things as 
mothers’ Masses where toddlers are wel- 
come to wander the aisles, relaxation of 
fasting rules for pregnant women, and 
an increase in charity both in the form 
of money and household help among 
members of the parish. 


The theme of the book is God’s Prov- 
idence in relation to Catholic families 
who put their trust in Him. Each story 
of the practical workings of Providence 
reiterates that complete trust in God is 
no lazy way out of responsibility. “Trust 
in God implies a mighty diligence and 
an adventurous ingenuity.” The com- 
mon denominator of the stories by such 
varied people as a farmer, a refugee, a 
magazine editor, a school teacher and a 
band leader is poverty, acceptance of the 
will of God, and happiness. 

In some instances these accounts lose 
effectiveness in an intense seriousness. 
A vague aura of Pollyanna and Elsie 
Dinsmore clouds their truth. The light 
touch and the objective philosophy of 
Ed Willock’s contribution, “Marriage for 
Keeps,” makes his the outstanding propa- 
ganda piece. His description of family 
life leaves no doubt as to his authentic 
experience. “Tack their pictures on a 
wall against a background of diapers, 
milk bills, broken toys, worn-out shoes, 
outgrown overalls, jam-stained door- 
knobs, broken glass and complaints from 
the neighbors, and you begin to see mar- 
riage as I see it.” But he concludes his 
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hectic picture with the great truth which 
is so easily lost from sight amid the daily 
debris: that “It’s here to stay, and it’s 
for keeps. It’s a way to spend a life. It’s 
a way to God, and that’s Heaven all 
along the route.” 


The intellectual may find the book 
simple, the literary may find it awkward, 
but the earnest Christian family will 
find in it consolation, and encourage 
ment in the pursuit of the way of the 


Lord, unafraid. 


New Light on Problems 
Of Cold War with Russia 


A Century oF Cone ict, by Stefan T. 
Possony. Henry Regnery. 439 pp. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Doctor Possony has written an unusual 
book, one which throws a completely 
new light on the problems of the cold 
war. He emphasizes that Communists 
are not idealists who gain popular sup- 
port by pushing through their platform, 
but plotters who rely primarily on strat- 
egy and tactics. A long-time student of 
military history, as well as of economics, 
sociology and political science, the au- 
thor is ideally prepared to explain the 
significance of this. He begins by dis- 
cussing Marx and Engels, emphasizing 
how strongly these revolutionaries were 
concerned with the study of war. The 
same applies to Lenin and Stalin; in the 
case of Stalin substantial practical ex- 





Maisie Ward: The peculiar problems 
facing the family in our time 


perience, dating from the Russian Ciyj 
War, adds its weight to theoretical 
flections. 

The Communist doctrine of wars jg 
characterized by its all-inclusivenes 
Economic and sociological considerations 
matter as much as those pertaining tp 
the armed forces. Wars must be pre 
pared by traditional diplomacy as wel 
as by revolutionary disruption. Militar 
means are to be relied upon only as; 
last resort. One of the best examples of 
the Communist version of conquest js 
represented by the Red victory in China, 
Doctor Possony’s comprehensive and ye 
comparatively brief discussion of this 
important subject constitutes, in some 
respects, the best analysis available. His 
conclusions, based on a careful and cay. 
tious evaluation of the facts, imply a 
forceful indictment of our policy failure 
in this significant area. 

Doctor Possony’s views lead consist 
ently to the advocacy of the type of 
“roll-back” of Russian conquest advo 
cated by Mr. John Foster Dulles. The 
author could not, of course, discuss all 
the pros and cons of such a policy. He 
also fails to consider one of the most 
potent means of disruption demanded 
by Communists wherever free elections 
take place—the system of proportional 
representation, and the type of constitu: 
tion that goes with it. General Commu: 
nist literature may not pay too much 
attention to this subject, but wherever 
practical. decisions are involved Com- 
munists know that this is one of the 
things they want. 

Details such as those mentioned 
above, however, must not cause us to 
overlook the scholarly excellence and 
the political significance of this timely 
volume. 


Forecast of Future 

Tue Next Mituion Yzars, by Charles 
Galton Darwin. Doubleday. 210 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ellen 

O’Hanlon, O.P. 
The jacket of this book describes it 
“a brilliant insight into the future and 
a revealing forecast of things to come’ 
This reviewer finds it a mergence 
presently known facts of natural scienté 
with fantasy, inasmuch as it is a spect 
lation on what might occur during the 
next million years of man’s existence m 
this earth. It seems, too, that the authot 
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himself would have no one take his book 
overly seriously. 

The volume comes from the facile pen 
of a materialistic writer, the grandson of 
the author of The Origin of Species. 
The author of The Next Million Years 
is ultra-modern, and in his discussion in 
the chapter “Limitation of Population” 
he is definitely offensive to all who hold 
to natural moral law. 

It is indeed regrettable that any man 
s well schooled in scientific methods 
and facts should be so tightly tied to 
time and things. There are brilliant spots 
which stimulate interest in this purely 
naturalistic apprehension of the future 
of the world. In order to find these oases, 
however, one must plunge into a desert 
of materialism. To this reviewer the re- 
ward does not seem worthwhile. 


Some Definite Opinions 
Definitely Expressed 
Tue Man From Main Street, selected 


essays and writings by Sinclair Lewis. 
Random House. 371 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by John Patrick O’Connell 


We learn much of the personality and 
character of the author of Main Street, 
Babbitt and Kingsblood Royal from this 
new book of selections from his essays, 
lectures and assorted writings. Relieved 
of the task of clothing his views in fic- 
tional form, Sinclair Lewis is no less a 
vitriolic indicter of what he dislikes. He 
discourses on such diverse subjects as 
“Cheap and Contented Labor,” “Is 
America a Paradise for Women,” “The 
World Police,” and “Fools, Liars and 
Mr. DeVoto.” 

The readers more interested in why 
he wrote, rather than the substance and 
quality of what he wrote, will thorough- 
ly enjoy ‘formulating opinions of Mr. 
Lewis’ opinions. Mr. Lewis is generous 
in his treatment of what he likes, ran- 
corous of what he dislikes and gleefully 
sarcastic of what he doubts, and he 
doubts papal infallibility in' any matter. 

e has an unusual ability to analyze 
and unmask (or unfrock as he might 
say) pretense. 

He could write with humor as when 
he referred to Dale Carnegie as “The 
Bard of Babbittry.” He could write an- 
grily as when he called a critic to task: 
"Very well. I denounce Mr. Bernard 
DeVoto as a fool and a tedious and ego- 
tistical fool. . . .” He could be courage- 
ous and discerning as when he refused 
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Max Picard: A world of verbal noise 
spawns confusion and unbelief 


the Pulitzer Prize: “All prizes, like all 
titles, are dangerous. The seekers for 
prizes tend to labor not for inherent ex- 
cellence but for alien awards: they tend 
to write this, or timorously to avoid 
writing that, in order to tickle the preju- 
dices of a haphazard committee.” Or he 
could be controversial: “This whole 
question of style vs. matter, of elegant 
style vs. vulgar, of simplicity vs. em- 
broidering, is as metaphysical and vain 
as the outmoded discussions of Body and 
Soul and Mind. . .. We cannot see that 
there is any distinction. . . .” 

The editors did a creditable job in se- 
lecting and arranging the contents of 
this book. It can be read profitably so 
long as one considers that Sinclair Lewis 
had many answers, but not all of them. 
It is enjoyable reading. 


Philosophic Consideration 

Of the Need for Silence 

Tue Worwp oF Sitence, by Max Pi- 
card. Henry Regnery. 231 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 
C.P. 


Silence is one of those phenomena which 
are so elemental that they may be passed 
over as too obvious to examine, or too 
ordinary to deserve attention. It is one 
of the many merits of this fine book that 
it shows how superficial and even how 
costly such an attitude can be. 

By silence, Max Picard does not mean 
mere absence of speech or noise. Silence, 
for him, is one of those first things—like 
love and life and death—that cannot be 
traced to anything else, or exchanged 
for anything else; and behind them 
stands nothing to which they can be 
related, save God Himself, their Crea- 


tor. Silence is one of these “archetypal 
situations.” In fact, says Picard, it is the 
firstborn of them all. It is thus that si- 
lence is a world of its own. It is the 
world into which, and of which, other 
things are born; it is not simply the dark 
void of their absence or destruction. 

In a style that is like a leisurely, med- 
itative stroll, Picard ranges over the as- 
pects of life that may be clothed in 
silence or must be born of it. With quiet 
assurance and a wealth of insight, he 
shows how man needs the spacious leis- 
ure and “holy uselessness” of silence, so 
that his words, his poetry, his art, his 
love, his prayer and his faith may take 
root in reality and ripen to maturity. 

When he develops the contrast be- 
tween the “world of silence” and the 
“world of verbal noise,” Picard has some 
rather severe things to say about the 
world of the radio. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to interpret his remarks 
as an indictment of radio by a petulant 
lover of quiet. Picard has nothing against 
the radio as such. His strictures are di- 
rected against the world of verbal noise 
which men have used the radio to con- 
struct—that world which incessantly min- 
gles the extraordinary with the ordinary, 
eternal truths with trivial news of the 
day; so that men can no longer recog- 
nize mystery or retain a sense of values. 
Such a world is a world of verbal noise 
which shades imperceptibly into the “big 
lie” that breeds confusion and unbelief. 
It is in this context that Picard quotes 
approvingly the words of Kierkegaard: 
“The present state of the world and the 
whole of life is diseased. Were I a phys- 
ician and were I asked, What do you 
advise? I should answer: Create silence!” 

In any case, Picard does not prefer 
silence to the word; otherwise he would 
have been inconsistent in writing this 
book. He only claims that silence is an 
indispensable condition of the effective 
word. And he proves his claim by writ- 
ing this very effective book out of the 
richness of his own world of silence. 


Boy’s School 


Snips AND SnaIxs, by Louise Baker. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 202 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


The author fancied herself totally out 
of sympathy with small boys, but she 
had to earn a living and a teaching ca- 
reer seemed her opportunity. Her first 
interview with the headmaster at The 
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A great Catholic philosopher, 


and the real intent 


of his most famous work. 


MORE’S 
UTOPIA 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA 


By J. H. Hexter 


HE Utopia has long been a 
j pene of controversy, the 
argument centering around 
what Moxe meant to say. It has 
been variously described as the 
swan song of medievalism, the 
first clarion call of socialism, an 
early tract in support of imperi- 
alism, and the perfect expression 
of the ideas of an enlightened 
middle-class man. 


Mr. Hexter contends that 
More’s intention in the Utopia 
is neither ambiguous nor mys- 
terious, but that it has been ob- 
scured by special pleaders anx- 
ious to claim him for their own 
purposes. In a careful study of 
the way in which the book was 
put together, which relates it to 
More’s personal situation, his 
times, and the general pattern 
of Christian humanism, he grad- 
ually evolves this “biography of 
an idea.” 


“Specialists will be delighted 
with the fresh reconstruction of 
the order and immediate cir- 
cumstances of the ‘Utopia’s” 
composition, a series of deduc- 
tions as ingenious and fascinat- 
ing as a good detective story. 
But this is not just a book for 
scholars and _ specialists any 
more than is the ‘Utopia’ itself. 
It is written for everybody, with 
a simple clarity and good-hu- 
mored grace not unworthy of its 
subject.”—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. History of Ideas Series, 


No. 5 $3.00 
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Oaks was a master stroke of diplomacy, 
She managed to keep him from probing 
for her qualifications, of which she had 
grave doubts, by pretending she thought 
him an Englishman—a pose he had been 
diligently developing. The success of this 
first interview gave her new courage 
and plenty of courage was needed, 


The backward pupil, the child prod- 
igy who knew more than was good for 
him, the spoiled brat from a wealthy 
family, all combined to make every day 
a day of adventure for the author. Be- 
fore her year was over she loved her job. 


Making that job less arduous was a 
sketchy romance between herself and 
the most understanding teacher on the 
campus. The dialogue between these 
two—outwardly at dagger’s point—is brisk 
and spicey, forming one of the story's 
best features. 


Snips and Snails is a tender tribute 
to the teaching profession by a talented, 
versatile woman who knows whereof 
she writes. Mothers who read the book 
will applaud the author’s honesty. 


Do Our Dreams 
Have Meaning? 


Te MEAninc oF Dreams, by Calvin §. 
Hall. Harper. 244 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Raymond McKee, C.Ss.R. 

From a study of 10,000 dreams recorded 

for him by a large number of normal 

people, Doctor Hall, a professor of psy: 
chology writes an interesting book about 

how to use the analysis of dreams for a 

better understanding of our personality. 


He says that dreams are images manu- 
factured by our unconscious which rep- 
resent in a meaningful manner our con- 
ceptual thought. He states that dreams 
are the result mainly of emotions con 
cerning five conflicts: the child trying 
to define his feelings toward mother and 
father; opposing ideas of freedom and 
security; the conflict between the male 
and female in each individual; the moral 
conflict between biology and sociology, 
and finally the conflict between life and 
death. 


The author says he disagrees with 
Freud, but adopts much of his mechan 
ism of psychology, like giving the um 
conscious the power of intelligent autor 
omy to manufacture meaningful dreams. 
The book is a mixture of many sound 
and ordinary ideas about dreams with a 
confused philosophy concerning theif 
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origin and much gratuitous generaliza- 
tion about the meaning of symbols. The 


author says he disagrees with Freud by 
t declaring that dream symbols do not 
1 have a common meaning, but must be 
$ interpreted in the light of a person’s 
- other dreams (the dream series) and 
psychological background. But in sam- 
, ples of dream analysis, he assumes that 
various symbols, like a road, always 
mean death in a dream. 
His conclusion cites the Senoi Indian 


tribe on the Malay Peninsula, who an- 
alyze dreams to check the growth of 
social conflicts, that by knowing their 
unconscious tensions, they can find ra- 
tional outlets for them. But in his chap- 
ter on “The Moral Conflict” he admits 
that his philosophy of impulse versus so- 
cial conscience knows of no solution, 
purpose or value. 

The analysis of dreams is a help to 
understanding our emotions. But that 
understanding, while it may be an im- 
portant help in our lives, can be fruit- 
ful only in the framework of a philoso- 
phy of life that shows us the value of 
the conflict and the reasons for control- 
ling the emotions. Doctor Hall would 
give people a tool but nothing to build 
with it. 


Up Highest Mountain 

, Ever Climbed by Man 

Annapurna, by Maurice Herzog. Trans: 
lated by Nea Morin and Janet Smith. 
Dutton. 314 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


Maurice Herzog, author of Annapurna, 
was the leader-of the French Himalayan 
Expedition in 1950 that climbed “not 
only the highest summit yet attained by 
| man, but also the first summit of over 
, 8,000 meters, the first to be climbed 
! of the very highest mountains of the 
world,” 





: Herzog and his eight companions, all 

hardened mountaineers, determined to 
| conquer either Dhaulagiri, 8,167 meters 
| (26,765 feet), or Annapurna, 8,075 me- 
ters (26,493 feet) in the Nepalese ter- 
ritory, north of India. 

With six tons of equipment and provi- 
sions, the expedition crossed the Indian 
frontier and marched into the high val- 
leys of Central Nepal. Their maps were 
sketchy, practically useless above a cer: 
tain height. 


First, they had to find a way to reach 
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Dhaulagiri. Then they sought in vain 
for a practical route to its summit, only 
to find that the various routes were 
either extremely difficult or highly dan- 
gerous. 


But Annapurna offered some possibil- 
ities. After some reconnaissance, Herzog 
decided on the most practical route to its 
summit. A chain of five camps were es- 
tablished. Despite the heavy snow, the 
treacherous ice, the blinding glare of 
the tropical sun, the lack of oxygen, the 
fatigue and the cold stiffening their 
bodies, the men struggled toward the 
peak. 


Finally, Maurice Herzog and his com- 





Maurice Herzog: Coming down the moun- 
‘tain was worse than going up 


panion, Louis Lachenal, reached the top 
of Annapurna, 26,493 feet, on June 3, 
1950. Under their feet lay the highest 
mountain to be climbed by man! 


Since the treacherous monsoon 
weather was approaching, the expedi- 
tion had to retreat without delay now 
to avoid being trapped in the high val- 
leys of Nepal. But the descent became 
a more difficult task than the ascent: 
members of the expedition suffered from 
snow-blindness, frost-bite and exhaus- 
tion. 


Maurice Herzog gives a straightfor- 
ward account of the toil, joy and pain 
that he and his companions experienced 
on that Annapurna expedition of 1950. 
His gripping adventure story makes one 
realize most vividly the skill, determina- 
tion and gruelling effort necessary for 
such a feat of mountaineering. 


Changes in Society 

Caused by Science 

Tue Impact oF ScrENCE ON SOCIETY, 
by Bertrand Russell. Simon and 
Schuster. 114 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 


One may disagree with almost all ideas 
of Bertrand Russell and nevertheless en- 
joy reading his books because many of 
them are provocative and contain inter- 
esting passages. Not so this latest book. 
It is utterly disappointing. The question 
it sets out to discuss is, indeed, of great 
importance. That society has undergone 
profound changes under the impact of 
science, is obvious. To analyze these 
changes and to appraise their signifi- 
cance is a task worthy of a philosopher. 
What the author has to say, however, is 
neither new nor helpful. 

Lord Russell not only describes and 
analyzes, he also makes definite pro- 
posals concerning means by which man 
can prevent catastrophic developments. 
Among these means one appears to him 
as particularly effective: birth control. 
It seems that he expects such measures 
to be established automatically in con- 
sequence of progressing industrializa- 
tion. Once the Eastern peoples, China 
and India, in first line, will have be- 
come as industrialized as the Western 
world, the birth rate will go down and 
thus the danger of a lowering of the 
standard of life will be avoided. 

It must be recognized that the author 
does not conceive of science as the all 
powerful remedy for the evils of the 
modern world. Quite to the contrary, he 
is fully aware of the evil effects science 
has had and still has. He stresses the 
need of neighborly love and of-the gen- 
eral acceptance of some code of morals. 
But all this will not be of any avail un- 
less the world is placed under an inter- 
national power. Admittedly many of the 
author’s ideas are utopian; but he be- 
lieves that the utopia of today may be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. He is 
right in pointing out the dangers the 
growth of science brings with itself; but 
all he has to say on these points has 
been said before. 

There is little reason for one to con- 
cern himself with this book, nor even to 
criticize or disprove its tenets. The prob- 
lem he brings up has to be given seri- 
ous consideration, of course. But to be 
reminded of this necessity one did not 
need Russell’s essay. 
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Spiritual 
Reading for 


LENT 


. A NEW WAY OF THE CROSS by Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Unique drawings of the Stations by John Andrews showing only 
the hands and feet of Christ, and meditations by a famous Trap- 
pist author. $3.75 


2. THE SEVEN SWORDS by Gerald Vann, O.P. The sorrows of Mary 
penetratingly explored and their lessons related to the sorrow of 
our own life. $3.00 


3. FORTY STEPS TO EASTER by Msgr. A. F. Coogan. Human in- 
terest examples highlight these meditations for each day of re 
2.50 


4. HIS PASSION FOREVER by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. The drama of 
Good Friday is here colorfully and realistically portrayed through 
the eyes and hearts of those who took part in it. $2.00 


5. HOLY WEEK BOOK by Msgr. Ronald Knox. All the official pray- 
ers of the Church from Palm Sunday through Easter Sunday ar- 
ranged in chronological order, along with a thorough explanation 
of the meaning of each day’s service. $2.50 


6. THE WEAKNESS OF GOD by Luke O’Donnell, O.S.B. God’s 
“weakness’ for men which culminated in Christ’s sufferings and 
death. $1.75 


7. MARY MAGDALENE by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. The complete 
and moving story of the woman in whom is symbolized God’s tre- 
mendous love and mercy and compassion. 


8. A MAN APPROVED by Father Leo Trese. An examination of a 
priest’s attitude on many topics, by the author of Vessel of Clay. 
Written for priests but sure to be read by laymen. $2.25 


9. PASSION AND DEATH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST by Arch- 
bishop Goodier. A great Jesuit’s classic portrayal and interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice of love. Boxed. $4.00 


10. THE CROSS AND THE BEATITUDES by Fulton J. Sheen. $1.00 


11. THE CHARACTERS OF THE PASSION by Fulton J. or 
1.00 


12. THE RAINBOW OF SORROW by Fulton J. Sheen. $1.00 


13. THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS by Fulton J. =. 
1.00 


14. HOLY WEEK IN LARGE AND SMALL CHURCHES by Father 
L. J. O’Connell. A complete manual of rubrics for all the cere- 
monies of Holy Week, with charts and diagrams. Every pastor 
needs a copy in his sacristy. $4.50 


15. THE PASCHAL MYSTERY by Father Louis Bouyer. The last 
three days of Holy Week are the subject of these profound medita- 
tions which integrate Scripture, liturgy, exegesis and theology. 
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Collection of Poems 
By Mark Van Doren 
Sprinc BirtH AND OTHER Porms, by 


Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt. 15) 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 


Out of the lazy-falling, slow-turning 
lines of “The Uncle I Was Named Fo,” 
there emerges a full-blown character, g 
man one has known from youth to age, 
known well. In the poem everything jg 
tight-lipped, reticent; but the whole js 
revealing. Here is a poem worthy of 
comparison with Robert Frost’s “The 
Death of the Hired Man.” 

More than anything else, a warm hy- 
man sympathy pervades this satisfying 
book of poetry. The poems reveal great 
gentleness towards people, tolerance, a 
feeling for “little” people. The “Merry 
Trainman” banters and lightly mocks, 
plays “the clown of the blue cloth,” and 
makes one wish there were more like 
him. Even in the great there is “little 
ness”: in Egypt, Joseph, “a gorgeous 
stranger, lofty, and their lord,” said, 
“Why should I not weep?” and weeping 
went to his brothers. 

“Praise Him, Praise Her” is a quiet 
hymn to ordinary people. Everywhere in 
this book Mark Van Doren justifies his 
final quatrain called “Epitaph,” in which 
he claims, “I have loved all men . . . but 
most the men whose love surpassed my 
love.” 

“Single Majesty” is a poem to a soli- 
tary tree which will evoke some memory 
for everyone. “What Fury” is no fury 
but a bird, “a spark, and spent” that 


Mark Van Doren: With great 
affection for all men 
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plays and falls in the blue air. The ex- 
wllent title poem “Spring Birth” is burst- 
ing with spring. 

A number of poems hover over the 
fleeting passage of time. “Midway the 
Race” has the very feeling of the drift 
of time. “Memorandum” laughs at the 
inexorable movement of time. But “As 
Time Makes Love” remembers that each 
man “must lie with stone across the face 
_., as time makes love to other men.” 
Age is “The Plague,” not, of course, for 
the young—“save by degree.” 

Death is never far away: “the terrible 
raven says that, says that, unstoppably.” 
Beyond death is mystery, but “why 
should it not be good?” at worst, “ob- 
livion .. . hushes all events . . . Csay not 
a word of how).” 

Although there is some unevenness, 
all in all, this is a rich book. The crafts- 
manship is always superior. There are 
many lovely and memorable lines. In- 
spiration is rarely missing. The verse is 
not intense but it is exquisitely smooth. 
The thought is not profound but it is 
genuine and cultivated. The spirit, above 
al, is glowing, is winning with great 
affection for men and their imperfect 
and passing ways. 


Collection of.. Writings 

About Thomas Jefferson 

Jerrerson READER, edited by Francis 
Coleman Rosenberger. Dutton. 345 
pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


According to the University of Virginia, 
Thomas Jefferson is best remembered for 
three achievements, the authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
framing of the Virginia Statute for Reli- 
gious Freedom and the purchase of 
Louisiana. In this collection of writings 
about the man, we are shown Mr. Jef- 
feson doing many things, but not one 
of these three. 

We are told, by Marie Kimball, that 
it “is one of those amazing anomolies 
(sic) that occasionally occur” that this 
‘wise and liberal man . . . should . . . 
have been considered an infidel” before 
we are shown Jefferson numbering him- 
self among those who considered Our 
Lord “a man of illegitimate birth, of a 
benevolent heart, enthusiastic mind, 
who set out without pretentions of di- 
Vinity, ended in believing them, and 
was punished capitally for sedition.” We 
are shown Jefferson as a young man, 
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Cecil Smith: What happens to musicians 
after the concert is over 


swept away from the moorings of Chris- 
tianity and sound philosophy by the 
reading of Bolingbroke, steeling himself 
to march along the paths of decency and 
honor by a sense of noblesse oblige re- 
inforced by a familiarity with the old 
pagan classics. And if we wish for a 
comment on the bleak horror of that 
tragedy, a few lines from Allen Tate 
are set down for us to read: 


“Jefferson had many charms 

Was democratic still—and yet 

What should one do? The family 
arms 

On coach and spoon he wisely 
eee 


In a paper by John W. Davis on Jeffer- 
son as an attorney we are given the pas- 
sage from the famous Virginia statute— 
“our civil rights have no more depend- 
ence on our religious opinions any more 
than our opinions in physics or geom- 
etry.” Yet neither in Mr. Davis’ paper 
nor elsewhere is it pointed out that in 
this statute, as in all our fundamental 
law, theism is taken for granted, and 
that, though the foundations of our po- 
litical thought are materially merely 
philosophical, the formation is Christian. 

A work which includes passages on 
Jefferson from Daniel Webster, William 
Cullen Bryant, Hezekiah Butterworth 
and John Quincy Adams, to mention 
only the dead, cannot be wholly devoid 
of interest, and no work whose central 
figure is so great a man as Thomas Jef- 
ferson can be wholly petty. The book 
can be compared to beautiful flowers ar- 
ranged in a displeasing pattern. 


The Big Business 
Of Music Making 


Wortps oF Music, by Cecil Smith. 
Lippincott. 328 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
This is a book that had to be written 


sooner or later, a book that, in the lan- 
guage of the publisher’s blurb, presents 
“a frank, first-hand account of the whole 
world of serious music in the United 
States.” The author is well qualified to 
give a dispassionate and accurate survey 
of the business of music making, a busi- 
ness that consumes forty-five million dol- 
lars a year, a bigger intake than that of 
professional baseball. He has been ac- 
tive in various branches of music as per- 
former, teacher and administrator at the 
University of Chicago, as music and 
dramatic critic for the Chicago Tribune 
and as editor of Musical America, which 
post he recently left to become music 
critic for the London Daily Express. No 
mere armchair observer, he writes in a 
lucid and aseptic prose style about con- 
ditions in the music business involving 
the control and management of concerts 
and of those who give them, even, to 
some extent, of those who hear them. 


A great deal of light is thrown on the 
key figures in the New York music- 
management corporations who manipu- 
late the movements of concert artists like 
pawns across the gigantic chessboard of 
the United States. The performers, from 
beginner to the star of first magnitude, 
are considered sympathetically with an 
understanding of the difficulties they 
encounter in the process of gaining and 
holding the ear of the typical restless 
and bemused American audience. The 
worlds of the symphony orchestra, the 
opera, the composer, the dancer, the 
worlds of radio, television and recording 
pass in review, comprehensively treated. 
The final chapter is devoted to the 
unique development of music education 
in America, to a description of its tor- 
tuous and uncertain progress toward the 
fulfillment of its ambitious and some- 
times over-extended aims. 

It should be remembered that serious 
as opposed to popular music is the sub- 
ject of this book. Perhaps the publisher 
may make it possible to have a com- 
panion volume on popular music pre- 
pared. It is suspected that the real 
sources of dynamic musical development 
in America lie in that area, from which 
will come an art music indigenous to us. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 


Reprints a 
New Editic : 





§ ber SHORT STORY, in one sense the 
oldest literary form, though in the 
strict modern sense the youngest, is hav- 
ing a considerable vogue these days. 
Some recent collections of stories have 
sold as well as novels, and authors have 
been known to build their reputations 
in the field of the short story before 
going on to the novel. Mr. W. Somer- 
set Maugham, whose Complete Short 
Stories have just been reissued in two 
beautifully printed and bound volumes 
(Doubleday, $12.50) did not work seri- 
ously in the form until he was forty, 
long after he had become known as a 
playwright and novelist. In these two 
volumes, separately entitled East and 
West and The World Over, we have all 
the Maugham stories we are likely to 
get, for, as he tells us, “I have written 
my last story.” 

As he himself notes in an informative 
preface, Maugham has written in the 
tradition of the “well-made” story of 
Maupasant rather than in the power 
tradition of Chekhov. Even in his short- 
est stories—and, curiously, these stories 
run either to extreme length or extreme 
brevity—he is never content with a char- 
acter alone. He is the modern master of 
situation, which in his hands is as for- 
mal and well defined a matter as a syl- 
logism. At times his search for “plausible 
harmony” and “formal decoration” leads 
him to triviality. He may be trifling, but 
he is seldom dull. Most of the enjoy- 
ment in reading a Maugham story lies 
in the anticipation of what the author 
will do and admiration of the skill with 
which he does it. Taken as a whole, 
these stories—among them such well 
known tales as “Rain,” “The Letter” 
and “Winter Cruise”—are worldly with- 
out actually being cynical. Only a very 
few part company with good taste, 
though one will look in vain for charac- 
ters who are wholly admirable or themes 
which transcend ordinary secular values. 


The late Conan Doyle was a much 
lesser artist than Maugham, yet his 
stories may outlast Maugham and many 
another, for he gave Sherlock Holmes 
and Doctor Watson to the world. “Even 
in the less successful stories,” writes 
Christopher Morley, “we remain untrou- 
bled by any naivete of plot; it is the 
character of the immortal pair that we 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


relish.” Mr. Morley’s observations occur 
in an authoritative introduction to The 
Complete Sherlock Holmes, by Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle (Doubleday, $7.50), 
a two-volume collection of the four nov- 
els and fifty-six short stories that make 
up the total of Holmesiana. These stories 
stand up under any number of readings; 
they are ingenious as puzzles, and 
Holmes methods of detection are as re- 
freshing and relaxing as ever. 


Less generally known and appreciated, 
but a writer with a devoted, almost fan- 
atical, following is H. H. Munro, who 
wrote under the pen name of Saki. The 
Modern Library has gotten out, in The 
Short Stories of Saki ($1.25), all his 
shorter pieces; the ubiquitous Mr. Mor- 
ley again writes the introduction. Saki 
was a master of the sketch, the sparsely 
expanded anecdote, as witness “Tober- 
mory,” the saga of a talking cat, or “The 
Open Window,” a modern ghost story. 
This author had a flair for outrageous 
yet appropriate names for his characters: 
Clovis Sangrail, Althia Debchance, Ar- 
lington Stringham, Crispina Umber- 
leigh, the Duke of Scaw, Teresa Throp- 
plestance, Loona Bimberton. He had a 
flair for titles also. It would be a har- 
dened case indeed who could open to 
such as “The Byzantine Omlette,” “Mrs. 
Packletide’s Tiger,” or “The Stamped- 
ing of Lady Barstable” and not read fur- 
ther. 


The three authors mentioned will al- 
ways have their readers, although only 
one of them—Saki—is, oddly enough, ad- 
mitted to the company of literature in 
Charles G. Osgood’s The Voice of Eng- 
land (Harper, $4.00), now in its second 
edition. The first author mentioned by 
Osgood is the poet Caedmon and the 


last is the contemporary poet and critic, - 


Herbert Read. Professor Osgood ranges 
over the centuries of the island’s literary 
story with urbane grace, practicing the 
almost lost art of literary anecdote. The 
book’s literary judgments are not always 
consonant with the latest scholarship, 
but nonetheless its enthusiasms and the 
excellent bibliography make it a wonder- 
ful guide for the reader setting out to 
read English literature on his own. A 
literary study in the more modern man- 


— 


ner is J. Dover Wilson’s What Hay 
pens in Hamlet (Cambridge Universit 
Press, $5.00). “Did Claudius see th 
dumb-show? and if not, why not?” Pp. 
fessor Wilson asked himself, and ay, 
swered with this book, one of the mog 
brilliant examinations of a single tex 
ever written. To answer another que 
tion, “Did Hamlet see a ghost?” th 
author gives a persuasive answer backed 
by learning and common sense alike, | 
would be a pity if this book, so clearly 
addressed to the common understanding 
of general readers, were to remain the 
exclusive province of scholars. 


| ve THE READER who wishes to be. 
come acquainted with modern lit 
erary criticism, there could be no better 
introduction than Essays in Modern Lit 
erary Criticism, edited by Ray B. Wes, 
Jr. CRinehart, $8.00). As Mr. West ob 
serves, “criticism since 1920 has minim 
ized the value of a concern with the 
author’s life or his social milieu, empha 
sizing instead the search for literary 
standards by which excellence might be 
determined.” His book is largely made 
up of essays which first appeared in peti 
odicals; some of the articles are sizeable 
excerpts taken from books. After back 
ground material from Coleridge, Amold 
and others, modern critical theory is ex 
pounded by such writers as T. S. Eliot, 
Allen Tate and Edmund Wilson. Among 
those whose work illustrates modem 
practice are Eliot, Herbert Read and 
Wallace Fowlie. 


It is no accident that Coleridge leads 
Mr. West’s list, for modern criticism 
considers him, along with Aristotle, a 
its founder. The rediscovered impor 
tance of Coleridge is further indicated 
by volumes just out in two popular re 
print series: The Portable Coleridge, 
edited by I. A. Richards (Viking, $2.50) 
and Selected Poetry and Prose of Cole 
ridge, edited by Donald A. Stauffer 
(Modern Library, $1.25). The formet 
contains all of the famous poems 
most of the lesser known, plus a com 
prehensive selection from the critical 
masterpiece Biographia Literaria and 
many letters. Mr. Stauffer’s collection 
contains the poems, of course, and the 
Biographia Literaria complete. The Rich 

(Continued on page 222) 
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The People and the Scenes 
Of Small Town in Midwest 
Arways THE YOUNG STRANGERS, by Carl 

Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. 445 pp. 

$5.00. —~ 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 
In the chronicle of his youth, Carl Sand- 
burg has written more than an auto- 
biography; he has sketched an appealing 
portrait of small town America before 
the turn of the century, done in warm 
tones, but without puddles of nostalgia. 

The ’80s and ’90s weren’t such “good 
od days” for Sandburg, one of seven 
children of an immigrant Swedish rail- 
road worker who labored 60 hours a 
week for 14 cents an hour. But there 
were people and scenes Sandburg loved, 
and he could not let them pass into ob- 
livion without a monument. 

Even as a child Sandburg sensed 
keenly the worth and depth of individ- 
uals, A roundhouse wiper who lived on 
his street, for example, used to dress up 
in a fantastic costume to attend the Fri- 
day night meetings of the Knights of 
Abbadabba. 

“He hoped he looked like a royal 
guardsman pacing the pavilion of a pal- 
ace,” Sandburg wrote. “He could have 
had a secret wish that nobody was look- 
ing at him or that he was back at the 
roundhouse in his overalls. He hurried 
with long steps and had the comfort 
that soon he would be in the hall where 
he would see his solemnly pledged 
brothers of the secret order in regalia 
the same as he was wearing and there 
would be the ritual and he would know 
happiness and human dignity and a mys- 
tic satisfaction that the Q. railroad was 
not everything in this world.” 

Sandburg memorializes the little peo- 
ple he knew, and the sum of their lives 
is the story of a nation growing up. 

As an embryo poet, Sandburg was 
particularly conscious of words. At home 
he heard both Swedish and English. “I 
was saying ‘skratta’ sooner than I said 
laugh.’ They mean the same, but I have 
always felt that ‘skratta’ comes out of 
the mouth with more of a funny twist 
than the English word ‘laugh.’ . . . 
‘Grata’ to me means ‘weep’ rather than 
‘ry’—it is a word you sort of grind and 
knash when you say it.” 


Sandburg ends his book with his serv- 
ice in the Spanish-American War and 
his return to enroll at Lombard College. 
He leaves the reader hungry for the next 
volume of his autobiography. 


Gen. Billy Mitchell’s 
Fued With the Army 


My Broruer Bix1, by Ruth Mitchell. 
Harcourt, Brace. 344 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Whether considered as biography or as 
a piece of writing, this unsatisfactory 
glimpse of Billy Mitchell’s life is disap- 
pointing in the extreme. The author 
presents her brother Bill in the light of 
the ancient dictum “the king can do no 
wrong.” The most interesting portions of 
the book are the direct quotations from 
the flyer’s own words or writings. 

A few details of Mitchell’s activities 
in the Spanish-American war and in the 
campaign against the insurrectionists in 
the Philippine Islands are recounted. 
Some attention is given to his success in 
stringing the first telegraph wires across 
Alaska—a job considered to be impossi- 
ble of accomplishment. Even here it is 
extraneous details which are highlighted. 


Billy Mitchell will always be remem- 
bered, of course, for his connection with 
aviation. From the first he realized its 
importance to the defense of the United 
States. To him it was all-important. The 





Korean war would, perhaps, give him 
pause on the subject were he alive to- 
day. But it cannot be denied that Pearl 
Harbor’s story could have been far dif- 
ferent if his report on its lack of de- 
fenses had not been discarded when pre- 
sented many years prior to that disgrace- 
ful episode. For his advocacy of a strong 
—and separate—air arm, Wisconsin’s 
Mitchell was subjected to the smears 
and opprobrium which seem to be in- 
creasingly directed at public figures in 
America. 

The pivotal point of Mitchell’s life 
was the court martial for insubordina- 
tion which became an American cause 
celebre. Billy was insubordinate. But the 
court martial certainly laid wide open 
the question: to be subordinate or to 
fight for one’s deepest convictions? 

The morality of Gerald W. Johnson’s 
introduction is merely utilitarian and 


adds nothing to the book. 


The Four Chaplains 

Sea oF Giory, by Rev. Francis Beau- 
chesne Thornton. Prentice-Hall. 243 
pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


A Nazi torpedo destroyed the 5,000 ton 
troop-carrying freighter Dorchester on a 
January night of 1943 in the icy North 
Atlantic. This was an all-too-usual re- 
port in those early days of World War 
II. But aboard this particular ship were 
four army chaplains—two Protestant, one 
Jewish, one Catholic— whose heroism 
epitomized the true man of God. These 
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padres cheerfully gave their lives that 
some of their men might live. Their 
story is now common knowledge. Their 
bravery has been enshrined in many 
forms. To them, perhaps, would no 
monument be so welcome as this record 
by Father Thornton. Author, critic and 
himself a former army chaplain, he util- 
izes the saga of The Four to prove that 
real religion lies in the love of God and 
is expressed in the love of all His sons. 

Rapidly but without stumbling, Fa- 
ther Thornton sets out the religious, so- 
cial, economic and emotional _back- 
grounds of these soldierly clergymen in 
four compactly comprehensive biogra- 
phies wrought in his enticing style. If 
the writer were not so well known, the 
casual reader might not know the reli- 
gion of the author, so well does he spell 
out the creed of each of these men. 
Fox, Goode, Poling and Washington 
are not set up as latter-day Rover Boys 
nor as little tin gods; they had their 
faults and they had their virtues. 

Sea of Glory is a tribute to self-sac- 
rifice. But which of its readers will es- 
cape this thought: what utter waste is 
war! 

The author’s numerous acknowledg- 
ments testify to the four years of re- 
search that went into this book. 


An Unhappy “Life” 
MicHELANGELO, by Giovanni Papini. 

Translated by Loretta Murnane. Dut: 

ton. 542 pp. $10.00. 

Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 
Michaelangelo’s period in history was so 
full of color and life that it is hard to 
believe a book about it could be dull, if 
written by someone with a reasonable 
degree of literary facility. Nobody would 
question that Giovanni Papini has the 
facility since he once made a best-seller 
out of the life of Christ. Nevertheless, 
his new life of Michelangelo is as dull 
a book as the hapless reader is apt to 
pick up in 1953. 

Part of the trouble may be poor trans- 
lation, since the English is awkward. It 
is sometimes necessary to go back and 
re-read a sentence two or three times in 
order to be sure of the sense. But the 
pedantry must be Papini’s own. All the 
magnificent tapestry of Michelangelo’s 
milieu, and all the splendor of his work 
are obscured by the pettifogging ap- 
proach of his biographer. And what is 
most irritating of all is Papini’s habit 
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of building up the ingenious research 
which enables him to reduce all previ- 
ous biographers to helpless envy by pro- 
ducing time and again discoveries of su- 
preme insignificance. Nobody, but no- 
body but Papini has reported that a 
monk in one of Michelangelo’s sculpture 
bears a resemblance to Martin Luther. 
Nobody, but nobody but Papini has di- 
vulged that Michelangelo may possibly 
have read the works of Compagni. 

The fruits of Papini’s research would 
be more impressive if their presentation 
were not so often prefaced by phrases 
like “It is possible that . . .” or “It is 
reasonable to suppose that. . . .” When 
the evidence for supposing is as slight 
as it usually is, this irascible critic would 
rather have one fatt prefaced by “You 
can take it from me. . . .” 


Paris of the Workers 

As Seen by a Child 

Tue Lrrrte Mapevere, by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Henrey. Dutton. 350 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 


For those interested in history behind 
history, The Little Madeleine will prove 
intriguing. The story of the unknown 
millions of working poor who form both 
the backbone and the spirit of a nation 
is told here by a French girl who, at the 
beginning of the century was one of 
them. Paced with slow ease the book 
moves with naive reality through Mont- 
martre and the Paris of the factory 
worker before, during and after the first 
World War. 

One can agree with the book jacket 
“that this autobiography reads like a 





Michelangelo: Magnificence and splendor 
obscured by pettifogging 


novel .. . and Mrs. Henrey has recalled 
with enormous zest, and recaptured with 
startling realism the precious and indel. 
ible impressions of her French girlhood” 
But for the Catholic reader an aspect of 
the book, of which the publisher and 
the author seem unaware, may also prove 
of interest: the unconscious documenta- 
tion which it offers of the thesis de. 
scribed at such length in Mission to the 
Poorest and France Alive. 

The little Madeleine was baptized 
when five months old because the vil- 
lage priest told her wet nurse that “she 
must not continue to give the breast to 
a pagan.” From then until as a teen-ager 
Madeleine attended a nun’s school in 
England, she had no association with the 
Church. As a student of the Protestant 
free school she learend to sing hymns, 
and became acquainted with the name 
of Jesus, experiences that had no more 
practical effect upon her life than ac- 
quaintance with Rudolf, the Red-nosed 
Reindeer, has upon American children. 

“In our street the separation of church 

and state was clearly successful. Hardly any- 
body went to church, and the few who did 
were immediately put down as being big- 
oted; they became objects of scorn, not of 
veneration. When a person died in our 
street he went directly from his mean apart- 
ment to his last resting-place without pass- 
ing by the church. There were few bap 
tisms. If little girls received their first com- 
munion it was to wear the dress and give 
the parents an excuse to feast at home.” 

Mrs. Henrey does not have the sec- 
ularization of France as a major thesis 
of the book; in fact, she appears un- 
aware of its significance. There is none 
of the thunder, none of the shocking 
realism of Van der Meersch. On the 
contrary, there is something of the 
charming innocence of the children in 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn in the little 
Madeleine who lives untarnished in the 
slums, is the delighted recipient of dolls 
and slips of silk for doll-dresses from 
ladies of doubtful reputation for whom 
her mother sews; she watches Parisian 
apaches plan their forays on the opera 
crowd with the same vicarious excite 
ment American youngsters of today get 
from Hopalong Cassidy. Madeleine te- 
mains wholesome and normal. 

The book is beautifully written; char- 
acters are sharply and memorably drawn. 
There is cetrainly nothing objectionable 
in the book, but to this reviewer, at 
least, the 350 pages are 350 pages of 
additional documentary evidence that 
France today is missionary territory. 
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The American Convert 

Who Founded Paulists 

Farner Hecker AND His Frienps, by 
Joseph McSorley. Herder. 304 pp. 
$3.95. 
Reviewed by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


This volume by Father McSorley is a 
definite contribution to American his- 
tory of the past century. It deals with 
the origin and growth of the Paulists. 

In 1789, at the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Catholics were one per cent of 
the population of the United States; in 
1860 they were ten per cent. This in- 
crease came almost entirely through im- 
migration from Europe. 

The growth of Catholicism caused 
uneasiness among Protestants. It was de- 
scribed as a forgeign conspiracy against 
the nation and resulted in legislation in 
many of the States to “protect” the Prot- 
estant tradition. 

Because of the fundamental differ- 
ences existing among Christians, religion 
became the burning question; many 
were drawn into the controversy who 
would otherwise have remained passive. 
Isaac Hecker was one of many who be- 
came a Catholic because of the prevail- 
ing disputations. A few years later, when 
he was thirty-one, he was accepted by 
the Redemptorists as a candidate for the 
priesthood. 

Following his ordination, he and four 
other convert priests were assigned to 
give missions in the eastern states. Their 
success was immediate, particularly in 
the conversion of many who through 
curiosity attended the services. 

Seeing Protestant America as a land 
of promise for Catholicism Father Heck- 
er and his companions proposed to their 
Redemptorist superiors a series of mis- 
sions for those outside the Church. The 
proposal was carefully considered but 
tejected as being too drastic a departure 
from the purposes of the founder of the 
Redemptorist Order. 

Eventually, however, the little band 
of five were released from their vows in 
the Order. Encouraged by several mem- 
bers of the American hierarchy and with 
the approbation of Rome, Father Hecker 
and his companions founded in 1858 a 
new religious Congregation, the Paul- 
ists, devoted primarily to the work of 
conversion. 

The author tells us that nine of the 
first ten Paulists were converts, yet in 
1948 there was not one native American 
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Isaac Hecker: A drastic departure 


convert among the members. 


Besides being the founder of a new 
religious order, Hecker, too, was the 
founder in 1865 of The Catholic World, 
a monthly magazine that is recognized 
as one of the most important in the field 
of Catholic journalism. The growth of 
the Church in America during the last 
half-century is due in no small measure 
to Father Hecker and those who upheld 
him and his ideals. 


German Nobility 
Hoxpinc THE Stirrup, by Baroness 

Elizabeth von Guttenberg, as told to 

Sheridan Spearman. Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce. 269 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Genevieve 
In this memoir Baroness Elizabeth von 
Guttenberg recreates her life against a 
backdrop of two world wars, concentra- 


tion camps, endless separation from her | 


husband and sons, service to her beloved 
Bavarians and to the refugees of war. 
Daughter of General Baron von der 
Tann-Rothsamhausen of Bavaria and the 
Countess Emma Mikes of Hungary, she 
was reared in the finest traditions of the 
Catholic faith and of the German na- 
tion. As a mature woman it was her duty 
to “hold her husband’s stirrup” as he 
went to battle, in token of her fidelity to 
him, and then to assume the responsibil- 
ities left to her and to discharge them 
with Christian fortitude. In his life-long 
fight against the evils of Communism 
and Nazism, her husband had said to 
her: “One thing is simple and true; 


every sacrifice if-offered to God counts 
in His sight.” 

Peaks of interest are reached as the 
Baroness tells of the war which took the 
lives of her gallant husband and son, 
Philip-Franz; of Cardinal von Faulhaber 
of Munich, implacable foe of Hitler; of 
Therese Neumann, stigmatist of Kon- 
nersreuth and friend of Elizabeth, of 
Claus Stauffenberg, her cousin, who 
paid with his life for leading the plot 
against Hitler’s life. 

This story has been well told, and if 
we grow restive at the cruelties perpe- 
trated by Hitler and his henchmen, we 
are warmed by the deep love and strong 
spirituality of this remarkable woman 
and her family. 


A Kinsman’s View 

Of the Man Stalin 

My Uncre Josepu Srauin, by Budu 
Svanidze. Putnam. 235 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 
The author of this book has been close 


to Stalin: his mother was Stalin’s cou- 
sin, and the future Soviet dictator mar- 
ried his father’s sister. As a result from 
his early childhood Svanidze referred to 
Stalin as his uncle, and had the oppor- 
tunity to know him as no one outside 
the Iron Curtain has ever been able to 
know him. Svanidze left Russia for per- 
sonal rather than political reasons, and 
the Stalin whom he describes is an hon- 
ored and respected relative, rather than 
a political and personal opponent. 

Stalin emerges from this book as much 
of a family man—as much, that is, as 
the work of a revolutionary leader per- 
mits. He is portrayed as being kind to 
his associates, and possessed of a keen 
sense of humor. His general political 
and military ability appears in a good 
light. There are references not only to 
Stalin’s family, in particular to his three 
wives and children, but also to leading 
men of the Soviet regime. 

Both the translator and a_ former 
Charge d’Affaires of the U.S.S.R. to 
France vouch for the authenticity of the 
book’s contents; both emphasize that 
presenting the human side of Stalin does 
not mean serving the ends of Commu- 
nist propaganda. This seems all the more 
true since the shady side of communism 
becomes poignantly clear in the many 
references throughout the book to peo- 
ple once high in the Soviet hierarchy 
later killed in the course of one purge 
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» A NEW WAY OF THE CROSS 
By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
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7 by 9-inch inspiring sketches which de- 
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LOUIS MARTIN’S DAUGHTER 
James E. Bulger 

Entirely new in its approach to the 

story of the Little Flower, this fiction- 

ized biography of St. Therese is pre- 

sented largely from the viewpoint of 


of her father. $2.75 
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) This latest message to lay apostles from 
» the founder of Friendship House offers 
» a series of spiritual thoughts on the ba- 
) sic truths which Catholics must live and 
must spread. $2.25 


DEAR SISTER 


These challenging letters for teaching 
Sisters ask them to give youth a real 
goal for their zeal and motivation for 
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or another. The author presents a the- 
ory, incidentally, according to which 
Stalin’s second wife, to whom the Soviet 
dictator was much devoted, committed 
suicide when too many of these people 
whom she knew were liquidated with- 
out any attention being paid to her 
strongly expressed misgivings. At any 
rate, the evil nature of the Bolshevist 
tyranny emerges clearly enough. 

The book is interesting from the first 
page to the last, and the many little in- 
cidents which Svanidze reveals add up 
to a significant addition to the material 
on which an evaluation of Stalin and of 
Bolshevism must be based. 


A Leader in the Battle 
For Recognition of Labor 


Smpney Hitiman, by Matthew Joseph- 
son. Doubleday. 701 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by James G. Noth 

During the recent presidential campaign 
Adlai Stevenson, speaking before the 
C.I.O. convention in Atlantic City, 
talked about labor’s responsibilities and 
duties, and urged the unions to put the 
national welfare above all else, saying 
in part that “Labor’s long battle for sta- 
tus and recognition has been largely 
won. The bigger job of the future is the 
proper exercise of organized labor's re- 
sponsibility, not just to the working man 
but to the country. Some of the atti- 
tudes, habits of thought and methods of 
the past are no longer relevant.” 

Unnamed by Stevenson, but a past 
contributor to labor's growing responsi- 
bility and accomplishment nevertheless, 
was one of its more visionary battlers 
and spokesmen, Sidney Hillman. Sym- 
pathetic biographer Matthew Josephson 
gives his subject full play throughout 
and lets Hillman’s dynamic and enlight- 
ened leadership get through to the reader 
as it did to union members. 

At one of the early and violent mass 
meetings in Chicago around 1910, Hill- 
man, an immigrant earning $6 a week, 
took to the floor during the heat of a 
debate and “spoke in English that was 
then poor enough, yet a remarkable 
thing happened. He seemed to get the 
attention of the crowd. Within a few 
minutes quiet was restored and his anal- 
ysis of the (company’s) offer, done with 
great logic and persuasive power, showed 
that it constituted an entering wedge for 
the union. He had caught the eye of 
everyone there. . . .” So began the ca- 





reer of Sidney Hillman, who, at the 
early age of 26, was to win the Praise of 
clothing tycoon Joseph Schaffner as be. 
ing “the squarest labor leader I haye 
ever known.” 

Josephson painstakingly traces Hill. 
man’s activities from the Chicago days 
to the heady political shenanigans of the 
“clear it with Sidney” era, the latter be. 
ing the more interesting parts of the 
book. Indicative of the fact that the long 
battle for status and recognition had 
been won was Hillman’s modest letter 
to F.D.R. after the 1944 election: “I do 
not need to tell you how greatly I have 
deemed it a privilege to have made some 
contribution to the recent campaign,” 
Labor had indeed arrived. 

Source references, notes and numer- 
ous and revealing texts of speeches and 
correspondence make this biography a 
contribution worthy of the subject. 


Successful Author’s 
Years of Struggle 


Tue CHALLENGE, by Phyllis Bottome. 
Harcourt, Brace. 406 pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 

This is the second volume of the auto- 

biography of a well-known and highly 

successful English writer. “In 1915, al- 
most overnight,” she recalls, “and as it 
were by accident, The Dark Tower be 

came the book of the hour in the U.S.A. 

—just as, twenty-five years later in 1940, 

The Mortal Storm took the same place, 

in the same country, during the second 

World War.” 

The first volume of her trilogy told 
the story of her girlhood under the title 
Search for a Soul. The third, to be pub- 
lished later, will be called The Goal. 
The present volume takes its name from 
the author’s attitude toward the years 
from adolescence through her twenties 
which she calls “difficult and dubious.” 
In her preface she says: “These are the 
years of challenge in which we must 
expose those hidden aims we have been 
choosing, and upon which we have 
built our life-plan, from our earliest 
childhood.” And again: “For psycholog: 
ical reasons I have written rather more 
fully about those years of frustration 
and ill-health than many people think 
desirable. I have done this purposely 
because those years—and there were ten 
of them between seventeen and twenty 
seven—were a major part of the challenge 
which is the subject of this volume; and 
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also because I now believe that my ill- 
ness could have been considerably short- 
ened, if not avoided altogether, had my 
childhood not been based upon the fears 
of my self-tortured mother.” 

With that explanation one knows at 
once that The Challenge covers that 
particular decade in Miss Bottome’s life 
during which she fought unremittingly 
and successfully to regain her lost 
health. Most of those years she spent 
in Italy and Switzerland living in sana- 
toriums, resorts and occasional pensions. 
In addition she also spent long periods 
with her family in England, but the 
climate there made it impossible for her 
to remain at home indefinitely. Conse- 
quently her enforced absences were ac- 
cepted philosophically as a definite part 
of her life at that time. 

In some respects The Challenge is a 
leisurely travelogue that takes one into 
a vanished world which travellers of to- 
day might never know except through 
such a book as this. In Miss Bottome’s 
twenties, for example, British ladies did 
not appear in the streets of Rome and 
Florence without an escort. 

Throughout, the tone of the book is 
quiet and the writing seemingly effort- 
less. Few writers possess that desired 
quality of deception which Miss Bot: 
tome employs so artfully. Her craftsman- 
ship, as always, is commendable and her 
use of words extremely effective. Never- 
theless, one doubts that this volume will 
interest many readers beyond those who 
share the kind of troubles Miss Bottome 
portrays in such detail. 


From Backwoods of Mexico 

A Great Woman of the Ages 

Tue Tentru Muss, by Fanchon Royer. 
St. Anthony Guild Press. 179 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 


Incredible as it may seem, it is never- 
theless true that from the backwoods of 
seventeenth century Mexico came a girl 
who was to take a foremost place among 
the intellectuals of her day and who 
was destined to stand very near the top 
of any list of great women of the ages. 

Juana de Asbaje y Ramirez, better 
known to history as Sor Juana Ines de 
la Cruz, was born (probably out of wed- 
lock) to Creole parents on November 
12, 1651, in the mountain village of San 
Miguel de Nepantla, near the town of 
Amecameca, Mexico. When she was 
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Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz: A hopeless case 


about ten, having learned all that could 
be learned in the vicinity of Amecameca, 
she persuaded her mother to send her to 
Mexico City to attend the Royal Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 

Beautiful: as well as brilliant Juana 
soon became the toast of the capital. But 
the gay life of a viceregal court was not 
what Juana de Asbaje desired. At the 
age of sixteen she suddenly left it all 
and entered the Order of Discalced Car- 
melites, only to discover after a stay of 
a few months that the rigorous life at 
Carmel was not for her either. But the 
desire to be a nun persisted, and in 1669 
she entered the Order of St. Jerome. 
Here she found a way of life more to 
her taste and strength. The Jeronymite 
nuns in Mexico of that day were evi- 
dently in a state of laxity. They seem to 
have conducted themselves more as la- 
dies in dignified and comfortable retire- 
ment than like nuns. So, after taking 
the veil, Sor Juana’s social life did not 
atrophy. 

This gay, but religiously futile life 
continued for twenty years. Meanwhile 
Sor Juana was busy winning fame on 
both sides of the Atlantic through her 
published works as a poetess and pundit. 
She was enthusiastically hailed by the 
literary world as La Decima Musa, La 
Fenix de Mexico. But the bulk of her 
literary work was not the work of a bride 
of Christ. Most of it could have been 
written by a gifted pagan. 

Suddenly a change came over Sor 
Juana’s life. She lay aside her worldly 
pursuits and devoted herself to prayer— 


a “loss” that has been deplored by most 
of her biographers. She even gave away 
her huge library, retaining for her own 
use only three books on devotion. Au- 
thorities are not agreed upon the exact 
reason for the change. Miss Royer con- 
cludes, in this splendidly written and 
understanding work, that there were two 
human causes that contributed to bring 
it about. The first was the shock she re- 
ceived when the Jesuit who had been 
her confessor-director for years refused 
to continue in that office, apparently be- 
cause she was, from the spiritual point 
of view, a hopeless case. The second was 
a fan letter from a Mexican bishop. 
Written ostensibly to praise her for her 
masterful refutation of the theological 
errors of the famous Portuguese preach- 
er, Padre Antonio Vieira, S.J., the long 
letter really concentrated more on her 
spiritual condition by contrasting the 
brilliance of her mind with the dullness 
of her soul. Sor Juana’s last profane 
work was her famous Requesta—her 
apologia pro vita sua. In her Requesta 
Sor Juana, notwithstanding her brilli- 
ance as a controversialist, did not suc- 
cessfully defend herself. And, thinks 
Miss Royer, she was too much the logi- 
cian not to recognize that fact. 

During the four last years of her life 
La Fenix de Mexico became La Fenix 
de Cristo. She was truly reborn from 
the fire that He came to cast upon the 
earth. And the title of phoenix that had 
been accorded her proved to be pro- 
phetic. She who had sung so sweetly of 
earthly love died a victim of divine, in 
the year of her Spouse (to Whom she 
came so late but so gladly) 1695. 


Amazing Story 

Of a Brief Life 

Tue Betrer Part, by Theodore May- 
nard. Macmillan. 276 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Marie Thomas, O.P. 


When in 1928 Sister Miriam Teresa’s 
book, Greater Perfection, made its ap- 
pearance it was the occasion of a mild 
sensation among devout readers. Writ- 
ten by a novice of the Sisters of Charity 
at Convent Station, New Jersey, this 
series of conferences on the religious 
life manifested a deep and comprehen- 
sive grasp of spiritual principles, and an 
intense desire on the part of its author 
to renew the spirit of the apostolate with 


a more perfect understanding of the - 


truth that “Martha draws all her strength 
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from Mary.” Little was known publicly 
of the youthful religious who had writ- 
ten the conferences except that she had 
died before profession, being allowed to 
make her religious vows on her death- 
bed. 

In The Better Part Theodore May- 
nard recounts for the first time in defini- 
tive form the life story of this remark- 
able woman whose cause for beatifica- 
tion has already been introduced. The 
story is an amazing one. With his cus- 
tomary careful scholarship, Doctor May- 
nard exhausts all, or nearly all, the 
available sources, chief among them the 
letters written by Sister Miriam Teresa 
to her spiritual director, and several long 
statements drawn up by the same direc- 
tor, Father Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., 
and included in the collection of papers 
made for presentation to the Holy See. 
Family, personal friends, school and 
novitiate associates have been consulted 
in the effort to make this record as 
authentic and unbiased as possible. If we 
are to believe the evidence, Sister Mi- 
riam Teresa was granted graces of mvs- 
tical union even from childhood. Be- 
tween March and November, 1926, she 
made with her confessor’s approval a 
series of private vows, twenty-two in 
number, binding herself under. pain of 
mortal sin to a life of heroic virtue. Her 
death occurred on May 8, 1927, when 
she was only twenty-six years of age. 
Certainly in that short space she had 
fulfilled the proverbial “long time.” 

Father Benedict had been convinced 
from the first that he was dealing with 
a soul of exceptional caliber, a soul des- 
tined eventually for the highest honor 
the Church can bestow, canonization. 
Whether the reader -will feel the same 
assurance is a matter open to some ques- 
tion, a matter which time and God's 
action only can and will decide. 


Scandals and Eccentrics 

Of a By-Gone Time 

Tue Scanpar Moncer, by T. H. White. 
Putnam. 223 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


The age of Horace Walpole and his 
correspondents, of the notorious John 
Wilkes, Lord Byron and George IV, has 
some right, no doubt, to be called the 
Age of Scandal. And T. H. White, un- 
sympathetic to the egalitarian assump- 
tions and drab uniformity of the modern 
scene, and evidently fascinated by the 
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aristocratic code and uninhibited per- 
sonalities of this earlier period, is its fit- 
ting scandalmonger, though hardly its 
historian. 

The Age of Scandal set much store by 
politesse. Even the duel, so ferocious in 
the preceding century, had become more 
civilized. When Lord Cobham spat in 
Lord Hervey’s hat, the latter inquired 
politely: “Has your Lordship any fur- 
ther occasion for my hat?” after which 
the proper challenge was made. Indeed, 
it was to the practice of duelling that 
Thomas Moore attributed the advance 
of social politeness. 


But the enameled polish of its surface 
did not entirely hide the violent con- 
trasts of the age. The same “men of 
feeling” who agonized over their dogs 
and cats in life and elegized them in 
death could also attend executions as a 
form of public entertainment. From 
Walpole’s lively pen comes the most 
graphic account of the beheading of the 
faint-hearted Kilmarnock and the gal- 
lant Balmerino, rebels of 45. 


Many of the personalities of the age 
were individualistic to the point of ec- 
centricity and of these White has 
brought together a surprising collection. 
Such was Thomas Day, whose tests to 
discover a Spartan mate included the 
dropping of hot wax on the arms and 
shooting blank cartridges at the skirts of 
one whom he designed for that honor. 
Even more extreme was the man who 
committed suicide merely because he 
grew “tired of buttoning and unbutton- 
ing.” 

More normal, but equally colorful, 
were Charles James Fox, John Wilkes, 
and the spectacular Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, whom White has rather ex- 
travagantly characterized as greater than 
Bacon. In Beau Brummell the age pro- 
duced a specialist who by single-minded 
effort succeeded in imposing himself on 
his generation as a sartorial creation and 
before whose insolence even the Prince 
of Wales trembled. Finally, there was 
Victoria, the last representative of the 
grand tradition, and, as White insists, 
not at all Victorian. 

The Scandal Monger is rather an un- 
even book, best when it deals with vital 
personalities like Sherry, Brummell, or 
Wilkes, almost dull in the account of 
country life, even at Stowe, that exam- 
ple of architectural elephantiasis. White 
writes like a novelist, more concerned 


with boldness of outline and dramatic 
contrast than with absolute accuracy, 
which may excuse his mention of Swift's 
“Strulbugs,” and his characterization of 
Horace Walpole as “a charming kind of 
pig.” It will hardly justify his ambig. 
uous remark that a female named Hor. 
tensia was one of Dr. Johnson’s favorite 
whores. 


Philippine Leader 
And World Diplomat 


Romuto, Voice oF FREEDoM, by Cor- 
nelia Spencer. John Day. 256 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Ellen Logue 


This informal and unauthorized biogra- 
phy of Carlos P. Romulo is the latest in 
a series by Miss Spencer on personal- 
ities mainly from the Orient. Written 
in a popular style and highlighting only 
the various events which formed the 
Philippine leader, the book gives one a 
superficial account of the “why’s and 
wherefore’s” which lie behind him. 

One wishes that instead of recounting 
the places and pressures of Romulo’s 
speeches during the years 1942 through 
1944, Miss Spencer had quoted more 
from them so that the man’s personality 
might be more apparent. Judging from 
the jobs he has done as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic, Aide 
de-Camp to General MacArthur, Presi- 
dent of the Fourth General Assembly of 
the U.N. and Ambassador of the Philip. 
pines to the United States, and judging 
from the admiration given to him by 
men as diverse as Wainwright, Molotov, 
MacArthur and newsmen, it is obvious 
that here is an outstanding personality. 
Somehow, Miss Spencer has not caught 
the fire that must be there. 

She has, however, noted at least two 
points well worth pondering. The first 
of these is that diplomatic personnel can 
make or break a country’s reputation 
wherever they serve. Romulo’s hatred of 
Americans was overcome by the personal 
friendship and the good example of 
friends in various diplomatic missions. 
Again, wherever possible, Miss Spencer 
emphasizes one of Romulo’s greatest 
crusades: racial equality. Whatever his 
job, Romulo has made it clear to all that 
until the United States, particularly, 
reconciles practice with platitude, earn- 
est support of western plans for world 
freedom simply will not be given by the 
various colored peoples of the globe. 
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by L.C. SHEPPARD 








February 1953 


gouT A YEAR AGO I mentioned the 

book statistics for 1951. The year 
that is just over bids fair to outdo the 
record number of titles I spoke of on 
that occasion. I have not the final figures 
but the first ten months of the year 
showed an increase in all categories. It 
is interesting to note that one quarter of 
the theology published (of all kinds—not 
Catholic only) is in translation and that 
the largest increase has been in fiction. 
‘This is surprising,” remarks The Book- 
gller, “since one of the few things that 
everyone in the trade seems to be agreed 
upon is that it is becoming increasingly 
dificult to sell novels.” 

The Financial Times is not the kind 
of publication, readers will agree, I 
think, that I usually quote here. To- 
wards the end of last year, however, it 
carried an article in the light of which 
the explanation of an increase in the 
number of novels published becomes 
even more puzzling. “Economics of a 
novel” was the title and in it occurred 
these words: “Many publishers continue 
to prosper on works of non-fiction, espe- 
cially those of pseudo-scientific interest. 
Educational textbooks, political writings 
and good travel books remain good sell- 
ers. But the publishing of novels is a 
dificult enterprise at prevailing produc- 
tion costs.” ‘The great difference between 
costs in 1938 and 1952 is exemplified by 
a comparative table breaking down total 
cost into its items (composition, correc- 
tions, binding, paper and the rest). A 
crown octavo novel of 228 pages is put 
under the cost accountant’s microscope. 
[have not room for the table here—in- 
structive though it is—but offer the fol- 
lowing summary of the results arrived 
at. Supposing an edition of 1,500 copies, 
in 1938 if the publisher sold the entire 
edition at a published price of $1.00 he 
would have netted a gross profit of some- 
thing over $400; “today on similar terms 
he would make a loss of” something over 
$800. Nowadays, of course, the novel 
would sell, probably, at $1.50, but to 
make a profit the publisher must sell 
3,000 copies and if he succeeded in do- 
ing so he would make a gross profit of 
$235, “a small reward for a very consid- 
erable amount of work and risk.” Even 
om an edition of 9,000 copies (“a rarer 
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phenomenon than the public imagines”) 
the publisher is likely to make a profit 
of only a little over $1,120. These dreary 
financial details have, I shall be told, lit- 
tle to do with the real stuff and study 
of literature. Ultimately they have. “It’s 
only a fool who does not write for 
money,” said Dr. Johnson, and no one 
imagines that the publisher is in the 
business entirely for fun. But it all makes 
it the more difficult to account for the 
increasing number of novels published. 


than THE increasing number of contem- 
porary novels preoccupied with Cath- 
olicism must now be added Mr. Bruce 
Marshall’s The Fair Bride (Constable), 
to be published in the U.S.A. by 
Houghton Mifflin. Its setting is Spain at 
the beginning of the Spanish civil war, 
and its theme is the condition of the 
Church at that time. There is a good 
deal of rather unpleasant description of 
torture but the Republicans are not 
made out to be villians (nor the sup- 
porters of the other side heroes); the pic- 
ture that emerges is of the blind leading 
the blind. The story concerns a young 
priest who thinks that he has lost his 
faith and flees from the bishop's palace 
before the mob breaks in and puts the 
bishop to death. Much of the story turns 
on a relic that comes into the priest’s 
keeping and is to be preserved from the 
Republicans and delivered to the other 
side, and the priest’s entirely platonic 
affair with a prostitute. Bruce Marshall 
has here all the ingredients for a “power- 
ful” novel, but he uses his materials 
skillfully Cand more economically than 
in his former novels) and manages to 
produce what is on balance a highly sat- 
isfactory book. The over all picture is 
that of the Church in Spain needing the 
purification that it eventually received. 
That this will cut across many people’s 
pre-conceived notions Mr. Bruce Mar- 
shall is aware, for an introductory note 





warns that the book will offend two 
classes of people: “progressivists who 
imagine that they alone are wise and 
virtuous; and traditionalists unaware of 
their responsibility to their inheritance.” 
It may offend more than just those two 
classes—but perhaps Mr. Marshall con- 
siders that between them they exhaust 
the sphere of reference. The priest who 
is hero of this novel, Don Arturo, is I 
consider a more engaging and authentic 
figure in every way than others of Mr. 
Marshall’s creations—I prefer him to Fa- 
ther Smith and Father.Malachy. Some 
people may see a parallel with Graham 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory. If 
any it is very slight; the truer compari- 
son might be with one of Bernanos’s 
novels; Mr. Marshall has something of 
that Frenchman’s impatience with the 
short-comings of ecclesiastics, but his 
touch is more robust so that the effect 
is, unfortunately perhaps, more discon- 
certing to “pious ears.” 

This is certainly Mr. Marshall’s best 
novel to date; I have already mentioned 
its “economy”; nowhere does it falter; 
the didactic style and the archness that 
crept into earlier efforts are gone so that 
altogether we have a mature and satis- 
fying work. But why will Catholics who 
write about the details of worship in 
their novels not take the trouble to check 
them? The canons in Mr. Marshall’s 
imaginary cathedral would certainly not 
have sung Kyrie eleison at Vespers on a 
feast day and though it is possible, 1 
suppose, that a priest might talk of our 
Lord’s feeling loneliness in the Host it is 
an erroneous statement that should not 
go uncorrected. In this respect Mr. Mar- 
shall must be put in the same category 
with Mr. Evelyn Waugh with his refer- 
ence (in Men at Arms) to the Host ex- 
posed in the monstrance on the evening 


of Maundy Thursday. . 


— impact of the Church on the 
modern world has another and bet- 
ter side to it than that just alluded to of 
the Church in Spain in 1936. Post war 
years have seen the rise of secular insti- 
tutes which have been legislated for by 
Pius XII in his constitution Provida 
Mater. These new lay communities are 
rapidly becoming an important element 
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The Newest Crop of 
Bright Young Things 
Tue Seconp Happrest Day, by John 
Phillips. Harper. 409 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 
This novel, by the son of John P. Mar- 
quand, is a detailed picture of the 
younger generation of people “who have 
had all the advantages’—the children of 
the wealthy woman who endorses cigar 
ettes on the back cover of the big maga 
zines and the gentleman who makes a 
certain whiskey distinguished by holding 
a tumbler full of it in his hand and smil 
ing out at you from the confines of his 
gun room. Most of us, of course, have 
had our ideas of this life formed almost 
completely by such ads and by the glos 
sier of the slick magazines, and are fas 
cinated by the chance to check our im 
pressions with Mr. Phillips, who offers 
to tell all and who does so with such a 
wealth of interesting detail that the 
reader is convinced this is how it must 
really be. We have the pleasure of liv- 
ing vicariously the golden, glamorous 
life, and at the same time we can look 
down on it all with the knowing eye of 
the author who realizes that, attractive 
as it all seems, it is really nothing but a 
life of sham and pretense. “The very 
rich are different from you and me.” 
“Yes, Scott, they have more money.” 
The plot of the novel concerns itself 
with Gus Taylor, an outlander from East 
Northrup, Mass. His entry into the so- 
cial world comes through his uncle, a 
penniless but genteel New England 
fraud who manages to get a scholarship 
for him to Emmanuel Academy. From 
there, by way of Harvard and diligent 
social climbing, Gus establishes himself 
in the grand world as firmly as one can 
who has no money, but must depend on 
the largesse of a patron. In this case the 
more than willing patron is George 
Marsh, wealthy best friend whose aim 
in life is to be just like everybody else— 
on $50,000 a vear. Eventually Gus rec- 
ognizes himself for what he is, and the 
strongest part of the novel comes as he 
works to loose himself from the ties that 
bind him to George Marsh and _ his 
world. 
Certainly The Second Happiest Day 
is unusually readable. Despite its length 
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it has only a few dull passages, and the 
characters are real enough to be con- 
vincing, though not memorable. It does 
not say anything that has not already 
been said many times before in novel 
form, but what it does say is said with 
a polished technique that is rare in a 
first novel. Mr. Phillips has the skill; 
now he needs something to say. 


Fight to Free Russia 

Of Hitler and Stalin 

WueEN THE Gops Are SiLent, by Mik- 
hail Soloviev. David McKay. 506 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
This first novel is the work of a promis- 
ing young Soviet writer. Formerly of the 
editorial staff of Izvestia, the author, 
Mikhail Soloviev, is one of the fortunate 
ex-Communists who, at the end of the 
war, in 1945, escaped the MGB (Soviet 
Foreign Secret Police) and forceful re- 
patriation from Austria through the in- 
tercession of high American officials. 
Hidden away from Soviet authorities in 
an ancient prison by friendly American 
Army Officers, he began writing. 

How much of his interesting novel is 
truth and how much is fiction we can- 
not say. The reader, however, has a feel- 
ing that much of the story is an actual 
account of the agony and crucifixion of 
the Russian people seen through the 
eyes of its author. 





Mikhail Soloviev: “Communism and Russia 
are two different things” 


The main character, Mark Suroy, jg 
an autobiographical projection. Like hj 
fictional counterpart, Mikhail Soloviey 
was born on the southern steppes of Rys 
sia, attended Moscow University afte, 
the Revolution, served in the Soviet 
Army during World War II, wa 
wounded, captured by the Germans, and 
escaped to fight with many of his coup. 
trymen behind the Eastern Front jp 
their attempt to free their country from 
both Hitler and Stalin. Behind this 
graphic presentation of the bloody years 
of the Revolution and the Second World 
War is the theme “Communism and 
Russia are two different things, and 
Communism has no more terrible ep. 
emy than the Russian people them. 
selves.” 

As a novel, this latest anti-Soviet ex 
position suffers many defects. Neverthe. 
less, there is much to recommend it. The 
characters perhaps are devoid of depth, 
as is common in most Soviet novels, but 
the narrative, equal in many respects to 
Koestler’s Age of Longing, is fascinat- 
ing and intense. When the Gods Are 
Silent is worth-while reading. 


Sympathetic Portrait 

Of Little King of Elba 

Wuy Warertoo? by A. P. Herbert 
Doubleday. 352 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Lord Herbert has enjoyed a busy, suc 
cessful life as parliamentarian, reformer, 
wit, editor and author. He is a know! 
edgeable and enthusiastic traveller, too, 
and not long ago “the good ship Dein- 
eira” bearing him through the Mediter 
ranean made a call at famous Elba 
Here, amid eloquent and highly 1 
mantic relics of The Great One, much 
heat of inquiry was fired in the imag 
inative Englishman. Napoleon’s build 
ings, roads, bathing places, the gardens 





and the silk worm crops where none had 
bloomed before (said the Elbans) ind: 
cated a busy, constructive, even happy 
man. If so, why did the Elbans low 
their King Napoleon? Why Waterloo’ 
(For it was, of course, from Elba that 
he made the fantastic, hundred-days 
progress to that all but inevitable disas 
ter on the Belgian plain.) 

Lord Herbert sailed home and into 
the archives, which were full of cor 
tradictions and/or arbitrary negligence 
and acceptances. It is hard to say how 
seriously the resulting “novel” will bk 
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uken historically, for truly its author 
went, saw and was conquered by the 
lively ghost of Elba. His thesis strains a 
little. We can deplore the breaking of 
the Fontainbleu pact and the usual Aus- 
to-Bourbon perfidy, and we can applaud 
a good debunking job on the papers of 
one Colonel Campbell, whose diary 
about the island stay has gone, appar- 
ently quite wrongly, unchallenged. But 
wherever the author tries a positive jus- 
tification for the political machinations 
in Europe (drained marshes, roads and 
similar public boons), it hits in the 
wrong spot the mid-twentieth century 
reader, still shuddery with memories of 
Europe’s more recent paragons of efh- 
ciency, the Terrible Two. 

It is on the personal side that Sir 
Alan, in smashing the vindictive por- 
trait handed to history by the cold, can- 
ny Campbell, has done a yeoman’s job. 
A good king, a far from fearsome per- 
sonality emerges. We cannot condone 
“he mad dog,” but the human condi- 
tion is ever at least pitiable. And no 
one could have been more tortured by 
his natal genius than Bonapart. For an 
understanding of this, for this glint of 
sympathy for his state as a man, His 
Majesty the Emperor would have owed 
Sir Alan at least a grand duchy. 


Woman’s View of Napoleon 
As He Rises to Glory 


DesirEE, by Annemarie Selinko. Wil- 
liam Morrow. 594 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by David Young 

A curious series of historical facts pro- 

vides the basis for this historical novel, 

which gives the reader a woman’s view 
of Napoleon and his friends and en- 
emies. 

Bernardine Eugenie Desiree Clary, 
daughter of a Marseilles silk merchant, 
meets and becomes engaged to young 
Napoleon. After they have been parted 
for a year, she follows him to Paris, ar- 
tiving in time to hear the announcement 
of Napoleon’s engagement to Josephine 
Beauharnais. Desiree attempts suicide, 
but is saved by General Jean-Baptist 
Bernadotte. Eventually Desiree falls in 
love with and marries Bernadotte. Ber- 
nadotte rises to the position of Marshall 
in Napoleon’s armies and then becomes 
Crown Prince of Sweden. His duty to 
his new country brings him into con- 
flict with the Emperor, and Bernadotte 
fights on the side of the Allies against 
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France and Napoleon. Ultimately, after 
Napoleon’s fall and his second defeat at 
Waterloo, Bernadotte becomes King of 
Sweden, and Desiree, the silk merchants 
daughter, his Queen. 

Desiree’s diary gives us all the details 
of these great days. It is certainly a read- 
able diary and one filled with dramatic 
and romantic situations. Despite its con- 
scientious detailing of the historical facts 
upon which the story depends, the novel 
fails to give the reader a feeling of the 
time in which it is set. It is, ultimately, 
a long, fast-moving, entertaining mas- 
querade of little depth. It will provide 
good pastime reading, but little else. 


Poor, Honest Cartoonist 
Triumphs Over Aristocrat 
To THE Moment oF Trrumpu, by Pa- 
mela Frankau. Harper. 370 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 
Here is a curious novel. In all its parts 
it is consistently interesting. Its people 
are believable and alive, its conversation 
handled with skill and accuracy, and 
there is never a moment's doubt about 
the veracity of the landscapes and sky- 
lines through which Miss Frankau’s 
characters move. But it fails, and its fail- 
ure, more noticeable because of the nov- 
el’s implicit ambition, lies in its total 
effect. The sum of believable parts is, 
somehow, an unbelievable total view of 
twentieth-century life and motivation. 
Miss Frankau would have us accept as 
credible a Bill Mauldinish kind of war- 
and post-war cartoonist, a man of ob- 
scure and shrouded origins, and his 
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relations with a fantastically wealthy 
English publishing family. He goes to 
England to work for Baron, head of two 
powerful papers, and then vacillates in 
unsavory fashion between his affection 
for Baron’s two daughters, one a self- 
contained divorcee, the other a teen- 
aged, melancholic beauty. In the Baron 
family circle is also a picaresque and 
charming brother and a mediocre and 
charming sculptor. 


Thus an elaborate arabesque begins. 
Each figure involves another romantic 
grouping of characters, new lights-of- 
love, new allegiances. The final irony, 
after a series of preparatory ones, finds 
the moral vindication of the cartoonist’s 
traditionless honesty over the landed, 
devious deceit of the young sculptor. To 
the wide-eyed blurb writer this repre- 
sents “an exploration into the soul of 
man.” To him the book’s faith is “in the 
triumph of God,” but I fear these 
grandiose phrases represent total misun- 
derstanding or wishful thinking. The 
culminative “meaning” of this novel can 
be reduced to a few less exalted truisms: 
the rough, honest diamond will come to 
his moment of triumph over the weak, 
aristocratic pretender. Guilt will haunt 
the deceiver’s soul, and he will triumph 
only in the public recognition of his sin. 


But these conclusions were not Miss 
Frankau’s main fictional purpose. She 
writes absorbing conversation, she can 
create believable, almost visible people, 
and she can involve them in situations 
of more or less credibility. Her failure is 
a failure of talent and vision. 
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IF YOU READ... 


and you have not read these 
spiritual books you are starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty. 





EVE AND THE GRYPHON 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Portraits of four great models for Catholic 
women living in the world. Every Christian 
woman has a vocation, not necessarily in the 
specialized sense of a religious vocation, but 
in the basic meaning of a call from God, a 
call to live for Christ wherever she may find 
herself. A balanced book for modern Chris- 
tian women. $2.00 


THE PAIN OF CHRIST 

by Gerald Vann, O.P. 

All the great teaching saints have urged 
us to go again and again to Christ’s Passion 
for the secrets of spiritual vitality and 
growth. Here is a competent guide to the 
events of the Passion by one of the most 
skillful of modern spiritual writers. 


HENRY SUSO: 


MYSTIC AND POET 
by S.M.C. 


(author of Brother Petroc’s Return) 

An attractive and highly readable biogra- 
phy of a fourteenth century man of God and 
one whose work is only now beginning to 
receive the attention it has so long deserved. 


$2.25 


SELF-ABANDONMENT TO 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE 

by J. P. de Caussade, S.J. 

“T have found no writer so helpful to my- 
self as Father Pierre de Caussade.” Abbot 
Chapman. 

“. . . though others have gone over the 
same ground, it has never been superseded.” 
Archbishop Goodier. $2.50 


MANUAL FOR 


INTERIOR SOULS 

by J. N. Grou, S.J. 

A practical handbook for those who have 
made some sort of progress in a knowledge 
of the spiritual life, written by the well- 
known 18th century theologian. $3.00 


THE DOLOROUS PASSION 
OF OUR LORD 


from the meditations of 

Anne Catherine Emmerich 

This book, with its extraordinary power 
of bringing home to those who read it the 
full story behind the brief and austere nar- 
ratives of the Gospels, has taken its place 
within a little over a century among the 
most famous of the visions recorded in Cath- 
olic spiritual writing. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


TEMPLEGATE 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


$2.00 
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Years of Youth 

In Italian Village 

Tue Frera Generation, by Dante Ar 
felli. Scribners. 333 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 

O.F.M.Cap. 

The title of Dante Arfelli’s second novel 
would seem to be an allusion to Deu 
teronomy v, 9, where God says that Te 
will visit the iniquity of the fathers upon 
their children unto the third and fourth 
generation. Whether Mr. Arfelli means 
to say that the fifth generation will be 
punished even more severely or will be 
spared the punishment is not very clear 
from his book. 

Most of the novel takes place in a 
tiny Italian fishing. village, and it opens 
when Claudio is a little boy in the years 
of Mussolini's regime. At first interest 
centers on Claudio’s mother. Then, with 
brief, unrelated episodes, we see Clau 
dio and his friend, Berto, as children, 
as adolescents and as young men. The 
main part of the book pictures the war 
years as Claudio and Berto live through 
them. 

The novel is really just a series of pic 
tures and little else. And the pictures 
have neither depth nor significance. The 
author drains all sustaining power from 
his narrative by switching arbitrarily 
from character to character. The reader 
guesses that a good number of the scenes 
may be autobiographical. ‘They are good 
material, but Mr. Arfelli does not know 
what to do with them. 

Dante Arfelli is still a young man, as 
writers go. His book makes him look 
even younger. It is marked by an adoles 
cent’s preoccupation with sex and a 
sophomore’s striving for vague philo- 
sophic overtones. It reminds one a lot of 
the works turned out by student writers 
in college—those serious young men who 
refuse to attempt anything but the high- 
est art, strive hard to say deep and mean- 
ingful things, but have nothing at all to 
say. 


Huckster of Hate 
Tue Hare Mercuant, by Niven Busch. 
Simon and Schuster. 338 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
As the title of this novel indicates, it is 
the unsavory story of a man who de- 
cides to purvey hatred for the money 
that is in it. The “hero,” an echo of 
Elmer Gantry, is a former henchman of 


Huey Long. He is a Huckster of Hate, 


writ large, but not explained actually tp 
the reader's satisfaction, nor even tg his 
own. 

The themes touched on, more or less 
at length and never too tediously, are 
anti-semitism, anti-negroism, mob psy. 
chology, evangelism, racial inter-may. 
riage, war hysteria, big business and 
unions. Quite an order? Surprisingly 
well woven in, though, are all of them, 

There is retailed some ugly “sex-life’ 
stuff that fits rationally into the plot, if 
not into the character revelation. Vyl. 
garities and blasphemies are kept to q 
minimum, though one wishes the ay 
thor had read the author’s note to The 
Caine Mutiny. 

Taken all in all, it is not a book to be 
recommended to discriminating readers, 


Fictionalized Story 

Of Mary Magdalene 

Tue Gariteans, by Frank G. Slaugh: 
ter. Doubleday. 307 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
This is the highly fictionalized story of 
Mary Magdalene, of whom we have 
scanty historical data before the author 
in his preface repudiates the popular 
tradition that identifies her with the sis 
ter of Lazarus and Martha. It is not clear 
why he also refuses to follow the legend 
that Mary was the sinner who washed 
Christ's feet in Simon’s house, since he 
believes she is the unnamed “woman 
taken in adultery.” 

With such meager historical data the 
author proceeds to create a Mary, partly 
Greek, living as the adopted daughter of 
a Greek musician, Demetrius, who has 
rescued her from a father about to sell 
her into slavery. Seemingly unconscious 
of her seductive beauty as she dances for 
coins in the streets of Tiberias, she en 
counters Joseph, a young Jewish student. 
physician, and Gaius Flaccus, haughty 
nephew of Pontius Pilate. As these two 
men pursue her, each in his own way, 
the plot develops, and the melodrama 
thickens entirely too much. 

The book has one quite commendable 
feature, the reverence with which Christ 
is treated. No words are attributed to 
Him except those taken directly from 
the Bible. This is not to say, however, 
that the author achieves anything like 
the strong and vibrant Christ, master of 
every situation, whom we find depicted 
in the Gospels. It is regrettable that the 
author was not equally careful in treat 
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ing certain episodes, of which he dis- 
torts the true meaning by insufficient 
quotations. Christ, for example, says to 
the Jews, “No sign shall be given this 
generation.” That dislocated period cuts 
off the phrase, “except that of Jonas the 
prophet,” which alters the whole mean- 
ing of the statement. 

As a portrayal of life in the Roman 
Empire and especially of the medical 
science of that time, Doctor Slaughter’s 
novel gives a colorful account. But as a 
biblical romance this book is not on a 
high level of literary achievement. Its 
best qualities lie in the depiction of the 
color and pageantry of life in Alexan- 
dria; its characters lack depth and com- 
plexity. By jettisoning all the tradition 
in regard to Mary, the author has cre- 
ated a heroine far less interesting and 
lovable than the Magdalen we have al- 
ways known. 


A Good Catholic 
Sicns AND Wonpers, by Leo Brady. 

Dutton. 253 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 
Andrew Carnahan, wealthy Washing- 
ton, D.C., lumber merchant, realizes 
that he has labored long and valiantly 
in the vineyard of the Lord. But despite 
his constant work for the Church, he 
has never been rewarded with what he 
increasingly desires as he grows older— 
a visible sign of the Lord’s approval. In 
fact, as one after another of his children 
disappoint him and when his son, John, 
his last hope, leaves the seminary be- 
cause he discovers that he does not have 
a vocation to the priesthood, Andrew 
feels that the Lord is definitely treating 
him in a shabby manner. What Andrew 
wants now as a reward for the good, 
militant,.Catholic life he has led is a 
vision, and what he gets is the story of 
Leo Brady’s second novel, Signs and 
Wonders. 

The success or failure of this novel 
depends almost entirely on whether or 
not the reader finds Andrew Carnahan 
a convincing figure; it is totally a char- 
acter study of the man; other people in- 
troduced into the plot are there to show 
us some aspect of Carnahan’s character. 
And Andrew Carnahan is not convinc- 
ing 

The wealthy, pompous and _ blind 
hypocrite, who pictures himself as the 
leader of the forces of good against evil, 
is a figure who never comes to life. He 
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is a puppet carefully constructed to play 
a certain role and prove a thesis. Be- 
cause it is impossible to believe in him, 
it is difficult to find his story of interest, 
despite occasional passages with point 
and conviction. 


Racial Incident 

In Mississippi 

Wartcu Nicut, by Walter B. Lowrey. 
Scribners. 269 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Frank X. Steggert 


A first novel by a young southern white, 
Watch Night is a peculiar tale of a ra- 
cial incident. A Negro war veteran, en- 
lightened by foreign travel and an east- 
ern university degree, becomes a tragic 
victim of circumstances while revisiting 
his homeland. He is accused unjustly 
of rape, stands trial (a rural Mississippi 
version ), and is sentenced to death. He 
refuses to defend himself and almost 
gladly accepts his condemnation. 

The motivation behind his exultant 
stoicism is shadowy and somewhat be- 
wildering—as is much of the book. Mr. 
Lowrey’s characters are drawn superf- 
cially (although they are not quite ster- 
eotypes), his story develops erratically, 
almost tortuously, and his constant par- 
enthetical musings are distracting. Mr. 
Lowrey is extremely wordy at times. The 
net result is a thicket, if not a jungle, of 
confusion. 

One virtue of Watch Night is its lack 
of sensationalism. The presentation, the 
tone of the book is calm. The very lack 
of forcefulness hinders its effect. The 
author seems to imply that it is utterly 
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futile, at least at present, to attempt to 
solve the American racial dilemma. 
There is more than a little intellectual 
arrogance in his pessimism. 

Any reader who is persistent enough 
will be forced to recognize the import 
of the situations Mr. Lowrey describes. 
The amoral instincts, the blind preju- 
dices, the tolerance which is condescen- 
sion—all representative of elements of 
the southern white population—all these 
are repugnant. Understandable in the 
light of historical circumstances, falling 
far short of pogrom, they are still repug- 
nant. 

The author offers no solution. He 
philosophizes, but his humane agnostic- 
ism is unrewarding. His work is well 
intentioned and deals with an important 
theme, but the values of his book are 
few. The imagined New Antioch of his 
Mississippi is many miles removed from 
Yoknapatawpha. 


Rise of a Hypocrite 


An AFFair OF Love, by Frank Swinner- 
ton. Doubleday. 349 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


Every so often Frank Swinnerton pre- 
sents us with a quiet, well constructed 
novel of English background that takes 
a special place on the bookworm’s shelf. 
The author of the Georgian Scene and 
other critical works is pretty certain to 
write a story that will appeal especially 
to the literary public. In his develop- 
ment of the character of Jim Probity, in 
An Affair of Love, he shows his true 
craftsmanship. 

Early in this story the reader develops 
a sincere sympathy for the little boy 
who is left an orphan at the death of 
his famous father. When he is trans- 
planted to the slums of London, to Aunt 
Bess and the variegated collection of 
people she houses in her shabby room- 
ing house, he seems to be of the high- 
est moral caliber. Even when he begins 
his climb to success in journalism he is 
apparently a man of courage and honor. 
But somewhere along the way he be- 
comes involved with Lady Tender, wife 
of the owner of the paper on which he 
works. His ability to justify all his ac- 
tions becomes.the keynote of his char- 
acter. He is a hypocrite, and only Olga, 
child of the slums who has always loved 


him, has a knowledge of his true nature. - 


The rich portrayal of the most minor 
character, and the steady stream of 
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events make this an engrossing tale. 
Aunt Bess and her worthless husband 
are true personalities; so are the two 
grandchildren whom Jim eventually re 
pudiates. There is a sensitivity in the 
handling of delicate subjects that leaves 
more to the reader's imagination than is 
usual in the modern novel. And_ the 
book is not entirely devoid of a grim 
humor typical of the author's talent. 


Football Hero 
AurumMn Trunper, by Robert Wilder. 

Putnam. 344 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Thomas Francis Ritt 
In a novel which is marred by excur 
sions into the sordid, Robert Wilder has 
attempted to write about one Larry Sum 
mers and his life as a big-time college 
football player. Mr. Wilder has written 
more interestingly. 

The story is told in retrospect. We 
find Larry Summers at the age of forty, 
managing a campus restaurant. From 
there, with flashbacks, we follow Larry 
through the vicissitudes of college life, 
his discovery as a football prospect, his 
meeting with Doreen, a pretty twenty 
hve year old wife of an alumnus who is 
enamored with the glory of football. 
Larry emerges as a star football player, 
marries one of his fellow students and 
gradually goes into decline until Doreen 
reappears to threaten his marriage. 

Here and there we find a scene which 
is moving—Larry and his father after the 
sordid affair with Doreen—but these peo 
ple are not worth reading about, and 
Mr. Wilder seems to have known this 
while he wrote the book. 





THE PERFECT BOOK 
FOR LENTEN READING 
AND EASTER GIVING 


God’s Wayfarer 


By IRINA GORAINOFF 
Irina Gorainoff has seen much of many 
worlds. Well-born in Imperial Russia, a ref- 
ugee after the Revolution, married and wid- 
owed in America, and now living in France, 
she has found as a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church the faith she has been seek- 
ing. In her humble position as housekeeper 
to a village Priest she has found the peace 
of self-effacement. And in her pilgrimage to 
Rome—of which she writes so glowingly in 
this enchanting and modest book—she has 
found a joyful confirmation of her faith in 


God. $2.50 at any bookstore, 
or direct from the publisher 
COWARD-McCANN, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Fifth Century Britain 
Tue Lrrrie Emprrors, by Alfred Dug 
gan. Coward-McCann. 255 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 
Like Duggan’s earlier Conscience of the 
King, this novel develops against a back- 
ground of fifth century England. Using 
recent discoveries of archeologists and 
historians, the author reconstructs a pat: 
tern of life which is reasonably authen- 
tic. Through the eyes of C. Sempronius 
Felix, Praeses of Londonium, he tells us 
much about the minutiae of political 
and social intrigue in Britain. Especially 
provocative is his surmise at the se 
quence of events which led to the with- 
drawal of the Roman forces. 

As sometimes happens with an_ his: 
torical novel, however, the author's very 
learning becomes his chief obstacle to 
good writing. Thus Mr. Duggan never 
lets slip an opportunity to fill in every 
possible gap in the reader's knowledge 
of fifth century England. While the 
author is happily engaged in this proc 
ess, the characters go limp from inac 
tivity or move around with the anima 
tion of puppets. It is hard, if not impos 
sible, to care what happens to them. 

For the reader in search of a compel 
ling story, The Little Emperors can 


hardly be recommended. For students 
who are primarily interested in the 
litical and social climate of fifth century 
England, this synthesis of fact and fe 
tion may prove stimulating. 


A Charming Little Tyke 
THe Tarrooep Hearr, by Theodor 

Keogh. Farrar, Straus and Young, 26) 

pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 
A story of Ronny, an eleven-year-<ld 
boy, and June, an adolescent girl, The 
Tattooed Heart covers a single summer 
on a lonely seaside section of Long 
Island. The story gains its title from an 
incident in which an old sailor tattooes 
a heart and the name “June” on the 
boy’s chest. 

The story is a neurotic, abnormal yam 
about two children bent to serve the 
author’s purpose and adults who are 
either gross and greedy or dismal and 
peculiar, including a caretaker always 
mumbling about the grave and the 
width of the casket. Despite the author's 
insistence that Ronny makes an irrisista 
ble appeal to adults, this reader finds it 
hard to believe in the unfailing charm 
of a boy who cold-bloodly tries to drown 
his own horse. 


THE SIGN OF JONAS 
(Continued from page 189) 


tion of grace.” And there is Brother 
Fiacre, who, when an image of the 
Blessed Virgin was bathed in floodlights 
for the first time, during the Salve, 
“gasped with mystical love,” though it is 
hard to believe that this is what the 
writer really means. 

Then there is cuteness: “I had a pious 
thought, but I am not going to write it 
down”; and what seems to be a sort of 
Hemingway-in-the-cloister: 

Love sails me around the house. I walk 
two steps on the ground and four steps in 
the air. It is love. It is consolation. I don’t 
care if it is consolation. . . . And when the 
bell rings it is like pulling teeth to make 
myself shift because of that love, secret love, 
hidden love, obscure love, down inside me 
and outside me . . . it is love and it gives 
me soft punches all the time in the center 
of my heart. Love is pushing me around the 
monastery, love is kicking me all around 
like a gong I tell you, love is the only thing 
that makes it possible for me to continue 
to tick. 

All in all, this is a hard book to cate- 
gorize and still harder is it to say of it 
that it is good or not good, for I am not 


sure that anything quite like it has ever 
before been attempted—if only for the 
reason that we have never before had 
anyone quite like Thomas Merton. 
There are many very fine things that 
will remind readers of the better pas 
sages in Seeds of Contemplation—and 
there are passages like the one on Love 
given above that made at least one 
reader almost embarrassed; probably the 
lines of permanent, or nearly permanent, 
value outweigh the others. What one 
comes to ultimately is not a questioning 
about the readableness of the book or 
the qualities of its writer—but about the 
wisdom of the monastic superiors who 
have ordered its publication. In lapidary 
inscriptions, said Doctor Johnson, a man 
is not on his oath; in the writing of a 
journal, he is not on his guard, and per 
haps one who writes as a religious must 
always be so. This will be a much-talked- 
about book, and one that the literate 
Catholic will want to have read. One 
would give much to be in on some of 
the discussions that will follow. 
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Looking ahead in the publishing cal- 
endar, there are several especially inter- 
esting new books promised for this year 
_The Fair Bride, a new novel by 
Bruce Marshall; Dear Enemy by Father 
E. J. Edwards, author of These Two 
Hands; a biography of recently canon- 
ied Anne -Marie Javouhey which Fa- 
ther C. C. Martindale has written; and 
The Reason for Ann by Myles Con- 
nolly. A new biography of St. Teresa 
of Avila by Marcelle Auclair should 
prove to be on the unusual side. Miss 
Auclair received a seldom given dispen- 
sation to visit the enclosures of all the 
Carmelite foundations of St. Teresa in 
Spain. She found many things un- 
changed from the days of the Saint and 
her book will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the monasteries. 

o 

The newest group of books to invade 
the inexpensive, paper bound, pocket 
size book field are published by Cate- 
chetical Guild. The editors are produc- 
ing a line of full-color, glossy cover, pa- 
per books at 15 cents for distribution 
through pamphlet racks. Including books 
by Bishop Sheen, Cardinal Spellman, 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, Douglas Hyde 
and Fulton Oursler, the series is de- 
signed for the “practising middle-class 
Catholic who has no serious problems, 
and who is willing and anxious to learn 
more about the practical meaning of his 
Faith.” 

* 

His latest book, Range of Reason, is 
hardly yet digested by its readers, but 
Jacques Maritain has already made plans 
for the publication of Creative Intuition 
in Art and Poetry, an outgrowth of his 
lectures at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D.C. It will be a part 
of the Bollingen series. M. Maritain also 
plans to draft a treatise on moral phi- 
losophy. 

Having retired last June from the fac- 
ulty of Princeton university, Maritain is 
currently filling lecture engagements 
and serving as consultant for the Insti- 
tute of Philosophical Research, directed 
by Mortimer Adler. 


i 
An opera that is really a “mystery” or 
« oct: ah ° 
morality” play was presented in New 
York this season in concert form. The 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


opera, “Christophe Colomb,” is by Da- 
rius Milhaud from a text by Paul Clau- 
del, noted French Catholic poet. The 
opera is a mystical interpretation of 
Columbus’ destiny and its far-reaching 
effects on mankind. 

s 

Saints for Now edited by Clare 
Boothe Luce and The Man on a Don- 
key, a historical novel by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott, won the Christopher literary awards 
for 1952. Medallions were presented to 
the authors by Father James Keller, 
M.M., founder of the Christophers. 

Dorothy Thompson and Ernest O. 
Hauser received the magazine awards 
and the newspaper prizes were given to 
Anne O’Hare McCormick and Bob Con- 
sidine. 

* 

The most prized Swiss literary award, 
the Gottfried Keller Medal, was pre- 
sented to Gertrud von Le Fort, 76 year 
old German author and poet. Miss Le 
Fort, who is best known in this country 
for her novel about a Carmelite Com- 
munity during the French Revolution, 
The Song at the Scaffold, is one of the 
few Catholic writers to be honored with 
the award. 

* 

Letters on Art and Literature is the 
title of a new book on a variety of topics 
by Francois Mauriac to be published 
soon. The subjects are discussed in let- 
ters to such men as Jean Cocteau (you 
may remember the heated debate be- 
tween Mauriac and Cocteau just a year 
ago), Jacques Riviere and Albert Camus. 


In England, a new paper called The 
Defendant has been published to dis- 
cuss the work and influence of G. K. 
Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. Not only 
their literary achievements but also their 
social philosophy, Distributism, will be 
examined in the monthly issues. Among 
the contributors are Paul Derrick, D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis and Ted Kavanagh. 


Theology Digest made its debut with 
contributions by such outstanding’ lay 
and religious theological writers as Yves 
Congar, O.P., J. Coppens, Balthasar 
Fischer and Clifford Howell, S.J. 


Edited and published by the Jesuits 
at St. Mary’s College, Kansas, the maga- 
zine aims to make current problems and 
developments in theology readily avail- 
able by presenting a concise sampling of 
both European and American theological 
writing in periodicals. It is designed for 
laymen interested in theological thought 
as well as for religious. Published quar- 
terly, subscriptions are $2.00 a year and 
are available from Theology Digest, 
1015 Central, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

> 

The City of God by St. Augustine is 
one of the books selected for discussion 
in the televised series of broadcasts of a 
Columbia university seminar course in 
American civilization. 

a 

The Little World of Don Camillo, by 
Giovanni Guareschi, has been filmed by 
a French movie company and had its 
U.S. premiere in New York not long 
ago. The movie was made in Italy and 
is in French with English sub-titles. 

o 


Thomas Sugrue, author of the con- 
troversial A Catholic Speaks His Mind 
on America’s Religious Conflict, died re- 
cently in the Joint Disease Hospital, 
New York City, from complications of 
the paralysis from which he had suffered 
for many years. Mr. Sugrue also wrote 
There Is a River, Stranger in the Earth, 
Watch for the Morning and other books. 
His Requiem Mass was sung at Corpus 
Christi Church in Manhattan. 

4 

The distinguished English scholar and 
translator of the works of St. John of 
the Cross and St. Teresa, Professor Ed- 
gar Allison Peers, died a short time ago. 
According to the London Catholic Her- 
ald, Professor Peers, an Anglican, asked 
that Mass be offered for him after his 
death on all the Carmelite altars of the 
world. 

e 

The fourth annual National Book 
Awards were given January 27 in New 
York by the awards committee. Ralph 
Ellison won the fiction award for his 
novel Invisible Man; Bernard DeVoto, 
the non-fiction award for his Course of 
Empire, and Archibald Mac Leish, the 
poetry award for Collected Poems, 1917- 
1952. 
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The Seven Sorrows 

Of Our Blessed Mother 

‘THe Seven Sworps, by Gerald Vann, 
O.P. Sheed and Ward. 82 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary James Power, 
S.S.N.D. 


Father Vann has given us another poetic 
yet virile, moving yet reflective work in 
his brilliant series. A mental recollection 
of his characteristic works, The Divine 
Pity, On Being Human, The High 
Green Till, leaves the reader with two 
predominant impressions: the remark 
ably even literary quality of the writing 
and an overwhelming subscription to the 
authenticity of his genius in lifting up 
the human heart. 

Che Seven Swords, a group of essays, 
structured on the seven sorrows of the 
Blessed Mother, is richly consistent with 
his characteristic totality of reader effect. 

In a percipient introduction, earlier 
read in the pages of The Commonweal, 
he deftly probes the meaning of Peguy’s 
epithet: “The sinner stands at the very 
heart of Christendom.” 

“Why is the sinner the central figure? 
Why is he more competent than others 
to say what Christianity is about?” Fa 
ther Vann asks and then answers: “Be 
cause Christianity is the religion of re 
demption, of rescue, of mercy, of God's 
tenderness and pity; because Christian 
ity means the coming of light from dark 
ness, of life from death: the dry bones 
live again.” 

In the essay on The Second Sword, 
Father Vann sees as modern analogue to 
the Flight into Egypt, the flight of ref 
ugees from the claws of Red tyrants. In 
suggesting Mary and Joseph's bewilder 
ment, vet holy submission to God's Will, 
he parallels the pain of sudden flight 
and abandonment of home and _ posses 
sions with that of the countless unfor 
tunates of our day. 

In this sequence he speaks not only 
of the flight for God, but the flight from 
God, too often today the result of our 
absorption in material pleasures and pos 
sessions. “And sometimes the tyranny of 
material things can become so complete 
that it makes the love of God impossible; 
and either you must flee these things or 
vou flee God.” 

In reading subsequent essays we feel 
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with Mary her deep, yet calm and spir 
itually fruitful sorrows, seeing parallels, 
through Father Vann’s eyes, in our own 
lives and times. 

The book abounds in precious stones 
of spiritual epithet: “Joy is the keynote 
of Christianity just as surely as squalor 
is its raw material.” 

The eight reproductions from the 
paintings of El Greco, which highlight 
the chapters, add splendor to an already 
affluent text. 

This is a Christ book for our times, 
by a priest of our times, expressed in 
terms of the timeless. 


Unusual Collection 
Of Convert Stories 
Tuey Hearn His Voice, compiled by 

Bruno Schafer, O.F.M.Cap. McMul 

len. 255 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Anne Cyr 
llere is an interesting collection of con 
vert stories, gathered by Father Schafer, 
a Swiss Capuchin, and appearing for the 
first time in an English edition. Each 
writer, in his own words, reveals his 
struggle with doubt and confusion be 
fore he at last found his way to truth 
and inner peace. 

Represented in this book are such di 
verse figures as Douglas Hyde, former 
communist; Adolf Martin Bormann, 
godson of Hitler and son of Martin Bor 
mann, his infamous deputy; Irma Barsy, 
Hungarian novelist; Francis Yeh, Chi- 
nese journalist; Rudolph Hynek, scien 
tist of Holy Shroud fame; Clare Sheri 
dan, English writer and sculptor. 

A particularly gripping story is writ 
ten by Bishop Paul Melitijew who spent 
twelve years in Russian prisons before 
his conversion from the Orthodox 
Church to Catholicism. Well off the 
beaten path is the story related by Maria 
Fatima Makopoi Appi, Queen of Basuto- 
land (English crown colony in Africa) 
who became a convert from Calvinism. 

There are nineteen stories in all, each 
by a person prominent in his own field, 
each illustrating anew the fact that the 
roads to Rome are as varied as personal 
experience. The discerning reader will 
note, however, that a common factor in 
most conversions is steadfast prayer by 
the person seeking light and a receptiv- 
ity to the grace that comes with prayer. 


This book should be of considerable 
aid to those seeking truth, inasmuch as 
they will find many parallels in their 
own lives to the experiences of thes 
writers, who, at some sacrifice, have com. 
mitted their personal thoughts and 
struggles to paper in the hope of ep. 
couraging others. There is much in this 
book, too, for the Catholic reader who 
cannot but appreciate anew the faith 
that is his at birth, but which is wop 
by others, sometimes at heavy cost. 


Exciting Adventure 
Of Christian Living 
Or SACRAMENTS AND Sacririce, b 

Clifford Howell, S.J. Liturgical Press, 

171 pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Edmond E. Bliven 
Anyone who has ever tried to teach the 
meaning of the Mass and the Sacraments 
knows the lack of good popular writing 
on these subjects. Father Howell's book 
is outstanding because it explains the 
meaning “of Sacraments and Sacrifice” 
in the every day life of the Christian 
in language which is popular without 
being pedestrian. As soon as the chap 
ters contained in this book began to ap- 
pear in Worship magazine, this reviewer 
started to use them in convert and in 
quiry classes, where they were received 
with enthusiasm. Later these articles 
formed the basis of a Lenten course of 
instructions which was equally popular 
with a Catholic congregation. 

Father Howell catches the reader's in 
terest in the opening chapter with a 
common objection to religion: the dif- 
ficulty of the “good pagan” who says that 
he does not need to go to church 90 
long as he obeys the Golden Rule, and 
the equally vexing problem of the pro 
fessed Christian whose daily conduct 
does not square with his church attend 
ance. The answer to these takes the 
reader to the very heart of the exciting 
adventure which the author 
Christian living to be. 


The chapter entitled “The Good Tid 
ings” is the best explanation this 1 


viewer has ever come upon of the mean 
ing of sanctifying grace as sharing im 
God's own life. 

Any priest who has ministered to the 
sick appreciates the need of a more post 
tive attitude toward the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction on the part of the av 
erage Catholic. Except for some articles 
and a paper at the 1941 Liturgical Week, 
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by Father H. A. Reinhold (to whom 
Hy i Howell says he is indebted for 


as 

ir his best ideas on the subject) the re- 
se Me viewer knows of no treatment in Eng- 
». [lish of this sacrament which can com- 


id pare with Father Howell’s chapter “The 
Health of the Mystical Body.” 

The same superlatives could be ap- 
sled to almost every chapter in the 
h Sk Read it for yourself and see. 


Eye-Witness Accounts 

Of Apparitions at Lourdes 

We Saw Her, by B. G. Sandhurst. 

Longmans, Green. 226 pp. $3.00. 

j Reviewed by Ann Kelly 
The story of Our Lady’s appearances to 
Bernadette Soubirous at the grotto of 
Lourdes has been told many times and 
inmany different styles. Here, however, 
$B isa telling of the story that will quicken 
| Bf the interest of even those who already 
‘+ & have read it many times, for Mr. Sand- 
+ B hurst in this book gives us a chrono- 
~ B logical narrative almost entirely in the 
| Bf words of those who witnessed the events. 
: Obviously, rather than being the most 
factual re-telling of the story, such a nar- 
rative could become a confusing and 
useless hash of contradictions unless the 
editor of the various testimonies does a 
great deal of preliminary work. And this, 
apparently, Mr. Sandhurst has done. He 
evaluates the various witnesses, gives his 
reasons for finding them trustworthy or 
not, tells where their testimony is in 
contradiction with other testimony, and 
gives his opinion as to which is the most 
reliable. At the same time he does all 
this without seriously impeding the prog- 
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ress of his narration. Normally one 
might expect a great deal of repetition 
in such a book, but Mr. Sandhurst has 
avoided this as much as possible. He 
gives the reader two or three versions of 
the same event only when there are sig- 
nificant variations or the importance of 
the event itself justifies the repetition. 

Because the author-editor of the book 
is forced to much preliminary picking 
and choosing, and because the reader 
must look at the various witnesses 
through Mr. Sandhurst’s eyes, even 
though he is careful to label what is fact 
and what is his own opinion, it is im- 
possible to say that the reader of this 
book will have the “definitive” version 
of the apparitions. It is, however, fas- 
cinating to read of these things in the 
words of those who witnessed them, and 
the accounts, in turn simple, pompous, 
naive and embellished, have a remark- 
able vividness. 

Certainly this is one book which any- 
one who is interested in Lourdes will not 
want to miss, and many who have only 
a sketchy knowledge of the apparitions 
may find this the ideal way to learn 
more about them 


Why Nineteen Men 
Became Priests 
Why I Became A Prigst, edited by 
Rev. George L. Kane. Newman. 163 
pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Peter Rubbens 
It has long been customary to persuade 
converts to bare their souls for the ben- 
efit of others. The present symposium is 
of a scarcer type. In it nineteen priests, 


mostly well known and including Car- 
dinal Gilroy and two bishops, contribute 
their answers to the title-question. The 
introduction is by Cardinal McGuigan 
of Toronto. With the simplicity of great 
understanding he takes the reader along 
almost imperceptibly from natural and 
human considerations of life to its super- 
natural aspect and to the sublimity of 
the priestly vocation. 


The title would make one expect a 
sort of psycho-analytic report on the pre- 
Ordination mind and heart of the con- 
tributors. Actually, most of the contents 
turn out otherwise. Bishop Sheen, for 
one, has not submitted to this psycho- 
logical vivisection. In a half-page, token 
article he quarrels with the question and 
side-steps it, but stresses a point. 


Is the reader cheated, then? No. The 
reading is extremely rewarding. If in 
most cases no profound early reasoning 
towards a vocation is set forth, it is be- 
cause it would seem that the sea of 
God's grace contains many an unsus- 
pected current that will carry certain 
souls into the priesthood even though 
they try to struggle against it. What 
does emerge is the importance of such 
influences as the faith of the parents, 
zeal in prayer, devotion to the Blessed 
Mother, the encouraging inquiry by 
an understanding priest or his example. 

While all the essays are interesting, 
they vary greatly in approach and even 
in worth. There is a certain amount of 
anecdotal chronicling which will help 
to sustain the interest of young readers 
for whom this book is specially valuable. 
Many pages relate the things the writers 


The Grotto at Lourdes, as it was in 1858 after the apparitions, and as it is in recent times 
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OUTSTANDING 
Franciscan Publications 


THE WORDS OF 
ST. FRANCIS 
by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


The most fundamental Franciscana pub- 
lication yet printed in one volume in Eng- 
lish. Contains all the authentic writings 
and selected sayings of St. Francis; all 
writings and sayings prefaced by the edi- 
tor’s terse, discerning remarks. 


“. .. an exceptionally practical and well- 
done volume and I am most delighted to 
have it at my disposal... .” Fr. Augus- 
tine Sepinski, O.F.M., Minister General 
“Introduction, notes and topical index will 
aid those who may read this excellent 
manual for reasons other than ‘spiritual 
benefit,’ its primary purpose.” John Ast- 
ley-Cook, Chicago Sunday Tribune 


$3.00 
THE FRIENDS OF 
ST. FRANCIS 
by Sidney F. Wicks 


“If, as Mr. Wicks says, the test of sanc- 
tity is the power to quicken souls in each 
succeeding generation, this little book in 
praise of St. Francis ought to have a hap- 
py reception. .. .” The Sign, Jan. 1953 


“The author, a convert with a background 
of wide editorial experience, writes from a 
lively sense of what the world today needs 
to satisfy its intensive but more or less 
futile quest of a modicum of happiness 
and security.” The Forum, Nov. 1952 


$2.50 
THE HOUR OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
by Reinhold Schneider 
Translated by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


“The great need for our generation is the 
need to recover the spirit of prayer... . 
It is of St. Francis as a master of the art 
of prayer that we particularly think as 
we welcome a new book on the timeliness 
of Franciscan spirituality. St. Francis once 
said: ‘Repeat assiduously the Our Father, 
the Glory be to the Father, and like pray- 
ers, and you will become very learned in 
the eyes of God.’ 
“Such learning is the need of the hour. 
This is the learning we shall derive from 
the study of the life of St. Francis and the 
imitation of his example. That is why ours 
is the Hour of St. Francis. . . .” From 
Prefatory Note by Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston 

Ready $2.50 


Franciscan Herald Press 


1434 W. 51st St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 




















have done since their Ordination, and 
by and by it comes to the reader that 
these are not beside the point, but also 
answer the question; they were not the 
individual’s reasons, for he never fore- 
saw them, but they were God’s reasons. 
Several of these articles, dealing with 
the Priesthood in general, are beautiful 
and inspiring. ' 

This little volume will help all edu- 
cators to be careful lest they judge 
rashly of vocation potentialities, either 
one way or the other. And the average 
man will gain from it. It throws a mul- 
tiple light on the priesthood in a way 
that is fresh and popular, yet profound. 
Every parish library should have it and 
every librarian can recommend it. 


Sacraments of the Church 

And Holiness of Members 

Tue Coitecreo Works oF Assor Vo- 
niER, Vol. II: The Church and the 
Sacraments. Newman. 360 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Abbot Vonier composed some fifteen 
books and several shorter treatises during 
his lifetime. The three volume edition 
of his works which is now being pub- 
lished will contain ten of these books. 
The present book, Volume II, is com- 
prised of The Spirit and the Bride, The 
People of God and A Key to the Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist. Volume I treats 
of the Incarnation and the Redemption. 
Volume III has not yet been published. 
Minor adaptations have been made in 
the text but each book is substantially 
intact, and the thought and development 
of Abbot Vonier has been carefully pre- 
served. 

The Spirit and the Bride is a study 
of that mark of the visible Church, sanc- 
tity, viewed as the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit as the soul of 
the visible Church gives life to the or- 
ganization and makes effective the means 
of holiness that pertain to it. At the same 
time, the Holy Spirit acts as a preserva- 
tive against the influence of the world 
and as a principle of progressive devel- 
opment in the unfolding of the Mystery 
of God. 

The People of God is a study of this 
holiness as it properly pertains to the 
members of the Church. This holiness, 
effected by the Holy Spirit, is unitive in 
character and forms a bond between 
members in fraternal charity. The chap- 
ters on God’s treatment of his people are 





of special merit. Other chapters de 
with the love and fidelity God expeets ix 
return from his people. The problem ¢ 
evil is given specific consideration in ths 
book to the end that all may know thy 
the Church is among men. The Church, 
shields its members from many evils, by 
those sins they commit in infidelity, the 
Church remits in repentance. 


The third book of this volume is one 
of the outstanding works of Abbot Vp. 
nier. A Key to the Doctrine of the Fy. 
charist is an excellent presentation of 
Sacramental Theology. The first six 
chapters explain the nature of a sacn 
ment and stress the often forgotten rel 
tion to the Sacred Passion. The remain 
ing chapters are devoted to an explana. 
tion of the Mass as a sacrifice and tp 
the Holy Communion. The chapters on 
the Holy Mass are of unusual excel 
lence. 

This new edition of the works of Ab 
bot Vonier should receive a hearty wel 
come. The Abbot serves both the needs 
and the interests of present day Cath 
olics in a most admirable fashion. His 
writings breath a confidence in God 
into our spirit, renewing our hope and 
enlightening our faith with his profound 
knowledge. 


Meaning of St. Paul 
In Curist, by Dr. William Grossouw. 

Translated by Martin Schoenberg, 

O.S.C. Newman. 138 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 
Sunday after Sunday we read or hear 
selections from the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But for many of us the great thoughts 
and themes of the Apostle are still vague 
and without meaning. 

Dr. William Grossouw of the Cath 
olic University of Nijmegen, Holland, 
recently wrote in Dutch a small work 
intended to clarify St. Paul’s thought 
for the educated lay person. Martin 
Schoenberg, O.S.C., has put this book 
into English. We are indebted to both. 

Dr. Grossouw sees St. Paul’s thought 
as centered in our Redemption in Christ. 
He shows us first of all what life is like 
without Christ—in the state of sin, ac 
cording to the mind of the Apostle. 
Then he discusses the work of Redemp 
tion as enacted by Christ, and its ap 
plication to our souls through Baptism. 
Lastly, he details the advantages and 
beauties of our life in Christ, conclué 
ing with a chapter on the Mystical Body. 
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We have here a well-ordered sketch of 
s, Paul’s theology, solid enough to sat- 
isfy the scholar, clear enough to impress 
the general reader. 

What gives special value to this book 
isthe author’s constant application of St. 
Paul's thought to modern times. Father 
Grossouw is writing for men of today. 
Above all he wants to show us that St. 
Pul’s epistles have meaning for a mod- 
em world. 

And who of us is there that cannot 
profit by St. Paul’s teaching on the real- 
ity of sin, when we see the very sense 
of sin disappearing from the modern 
conscience? In our atomic age is there 
not need for stressing once more the 
tuth that salvation and redemption 
come only through Christ? Can we say 
that modern Christians are sufficiently 
dive to the grandeur of their life in 
Christ, to their dignity as members of 
the Mystical Body? 

Here is a book that can help to make 
St. Paul’s doctrine meaningful for all 
of us. 


Brief Explanations 

Of Gospel Difficulties 

CoMMENTARY ON THE GosPELs, by Ron- 
ald A. Knox. Sheed & Ward. 284 pp. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J. 


Ten years ago Monsignor Knox pre- 
pared a translation of the New Testa- 
ment which could be read with ease and 
pleasure. Since there is an ever-growing 
interest on the part of Catholics in the 
New Testament, a simple commentary is 
now being offered to the reader as a 
companion to the New Testament. As 
indicated in the Preface, no matter how 
accurate and clear a translation may be, 
it cannot remove all the difficulties 
which will suggest themselves to a seri- 
ous reader. Accordingly, the object of 
this commentary is to examine briefly 
and candidly such difficulties as may 
present themselves and to suggest a sim- 
ple answer. It looks to practical needs 
tather than involved exegesis. 

Brief general introductions to the four 
Gospels are given in the beginning. 
They help the reader to appreciate the 
characteristics of each separate Gospel, 
and to understand the specific, over-all 
plan of composition. 

The commentary concentrates on in- 


cidents or pericopes of the Gospel text, | 


and is not a word by word delineation. 


Marcu, 1953 


Parallel materials are usually dealt with 
only once, which saves space and avoids 
repetition. Some readers may find the 
comments insufficient, or feel that the 
very thing they wanted explained is 
passed over in silence. But the principle 
has been to give sufficient explanation 
to elucidate the line of thought of the 
Evangelists, and not to satisfy the curi- 
osity of the reader about a hundred 
questions of legitimate interest which 
may occur to him. 


Meditation on Masses 

Of Time after Pentecost 

Tue Licut oF THE Wor xD, Volume II, 
by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Herder. 463 
pp. $7.00. 
Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Father William R. Bonniwell, O.P., in 
his Interpreting the Sunday Mass, pub- 
lished several years ago, pointed out the 
impossibility of discovering a thread of 
united thought binding together the va- 
rious parts of the Proper of the Mass of 
all Sundays of the Church year. Only 
rarely—principally on Laetare Sunday, 
Easter, Pentecost—does the Introit sound 
a theme which is plainly observable in 
the Collect, Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, 
Offertory, Secret, Communion and Post- 
Communion. This is evident in The 
Light of the World. For in the medita- 
tions which he has prepared on the 
Masses of the time after Pentecost, Fa- 
ther Benedict Baur, O.S.B., is able to 
work in no more than three or four of 
the various parts of the Proper of each 
Sunday Mass. 

Mindful of the Christian ideal that 
the Lord’s day should sanctify the en- 
suing week, the author here continues 
the plan of his previous volume, provid- 
ing meditations for each day from Trin- 
ity Sunday until the beginning of Ad- 
vent. Nor are the special feasts of this 
longer season of the liturgical year for- 
gotten. And at the end of each medita- 
tion there is a prayer, most frequently a 
Collect; but including Secrets and Post- 
Communions as well. 

There was a time—and not so long 
ago, either—when titles under the li- 
brary classification of liturgy were large- 
ly of archeological or aesthetic interest. 
(Unfortunately there are still too many 
Catholics who dismiss the liturgy as the 
exclusive preserve of cranks.) Increas- 
ingly of late; however, thanks to the en- 
couragement of a number of Catholic 


publishers, a new type of book is coming 
from the presses. This is one of them. 
In calling attention to the variable parts 
of the Sunday Mass, Father Baur has, 
in this now-completed two-volume work, 
contributed a generous share to making 
the central act of Catholic worship what 
it should be in the life of the Catholic— 
a source of present meditation and ulti- 
mate sanctification. 


Christ and His Message 
“Separated from Legends” 
A Perrsonat Jesus, by Upton Sinclair. 

Evans. 228 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
This is an attempted biography of Jesus; 
and yet something more than that. It 
really amounts to a kind of apologia for 
the author’s religious belief; his inter- 
pretation of Christ and Christ’s religion. 
The purpose of the book, in the author’s 
words, “is to try to separate the man 
(Jesus) and his message from the leg- 
ends which have been woven into his 
record.” The author concludes that 
Christianity as it exists today has very 
little to do with Christ. 

In the final section of the book Sin- 
clair writes most bitterly and openly 
against the Catholic Church as a be- 
trayal of Christ's message and ideals. 
Stock objections are brought forth to 
show the Church as a priest-ridden or- 
ganization groaning under its super- 
stitious burden. Flippant remarks are 
passed concerning the most sacred truths 
of the Catholic faith. No doubt it was 
this outpouring of a very disturbed heart 
which caused a dozen or so American 
publishers, who were first approached by 
Sinclair, to turn thumbs down on the 
book. 

There is no point in mentioning the 
innumerable half truths and whole lies 
permeating the book, still less to put up 
a defense against them. If there be any 
value in the book, it lies in showing the 
depths to which subjectivism and ration- 
alism can be carried. Oddly enough, the 
author gives absolute credence to con- 
temporaries who tell him about ghost- 
stories (p. 139) or the wonders of faith- 
healing Cp. 83 ff.), but can find so little 
ground for belief where the four evan- 
gelists are concerned. 

The militant: anti-Catholicism of the 
book places it in the class of many works 
on the Index of Forbidden Books. Def- 


initely, it is not recommended to anyone. 
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ARMs AND THE Monk, by M. M. Hoff- 
man. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co. 233 pp. $3.00. A history of the 
104-year-old Trappist establishment in 
Iowa, New Melleray Abbey. 


As THE Stars THEY SHALL SHINE, by 
Mother M. Ignatius, D.M.J. New 
York: Vantage Press. 192 pp. $3.00. 
Riography of Canon Constant Van 
Crombrugghe, educator and founder 
of four religious congregations. 


BepE JARRETT OF THE ORDER OF 
PreacHers, by Kenneth Wykeham- 
George, O.P. and Gervase Mathew, 
O.P. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. 168 pp. $3.25. Biography of 
great English Dominican. For further 
information about this book see “Let- 


ter from England,” page 73, Novem- 
ber BOT. 


Tue Burninc Frame, by Francis Beau- 
chesne Thornton. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 216 pp. $3.00. A biog- 
raphy of Pope Pius X. 


Calvary AND THE Mass, by Fulton J. 
Sheen. New York: Garden City. 94 
pp. $1.00. Reprint of an explanation 
of the meaning of the Mass. 


THe Catuoric Cuurcu IN THE Dhro- 
CESE OF St. Paut, by James Michael 
Reardon. St. Paul, Minnesota: North 
Central Publishing Co. 726 pp. $4.50. 
History of one hundred years since 
establishment of diocese in 1850 and 
of events leading up to the establish- 
ment. 


Tue Cause oF Bene, by James Fran- 
cis Anderson. St. Louis: Herder. 172 
pp. $3.25. Philosophical consideration 
of cause of finite beings. 


CHARACTERS OF THE Passion, by Fulton 
J. Sheen. New York: Garden City. 
95 pp. $1.00. Reprint of discussion of 
the meaning of faith and its part in 
world today. 


Tue EnicGMA oF THE HEREAFTER, by 
Paul Siwek. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library. 140 pp. $3.00. Fordham 
University Professor examines the the- 
ory of reincarnation of souls. 


Tue Eucuarist: The Mystery of Holy 
Thursday, by ‘Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Marie-Louise Dufre- 
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noy. New York: David McKay. 75 
pp. $2.00. New edition. Poet’s reflec- 
tions and explanation of the happen- 


ings of the first Holy Thursday. 


Eve AND THE GrypHoN, by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. Sprinfield, Ill.: Temple- 
gate. 71 pp. $2.00. Second edition. 
Four great models for Catholic wom- 
en living in the world. 


Everynun, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. St. 
Louis: Eucharistic Crusade of the 
Knights and MHandmaids of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 163 pp. $3.00. 
Story of a nun and her vocation in 
form of a play. 


Tue Frame oF Farru, by Maria Tewe- 
les-Wit. Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Ma- 
ria Press. 133 pp. $2.50. Spiritual book 


for laymen written by a layman. 


From AN ABUNDANT SPRING, edited by 
the staff of The Thomist. New York: 
Kenedy. 555 pp. $7.50. The Walter 
Farrell memorial volume of The 
Thomist. Twenty-five scholarly ar- 
ticles on a wide variety of subjects. 


Tue Goap oF Love, edited by Clare 
Kirchberger. New York: Harper. 223 
pp. $3.00. An unpublished translation 
of the Stimulus Amoris, translated by 
Walter Hilton in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and formerly attributed to St. 
Bonaventura. 


Tue GREATEST OF THE Borcias, by 
Margaret Yeo. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: Bruce Publishing Co. 294 pp. 
$3.50. Biography of St. Francis Bor- 
gia, first published in 1936. 


In Journeyincs Orten, by Marion 
Habig, O.F.M. New York: The Fran- 
ciscan Institute. 319 pp. Unpriced. 
The story of the Franciscans’ 700 years 
of missionary work in the Orient. 


LENGTHENED SHADows, by Sister Mary 
Ildephonse Holland, R.S.M. New 
York: Bookman Associates. 337 pp. 
$4.50. A history of the Sisters of 
Mercy of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Community. 


THe OriciIn AND DEVELOPMENTS OF 
Earty CuristiAN CHurRcH ARCHI- 
TEcTuRE, by J. G. Davies. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 152 pp. 
$4.75. Survey of the field of architec- 


ture and furnishings of churches of 
the first six centuries of the Christian 
era. Forty-five ground plans and ff. 
teen halftone plates. 


Tue Pain oF Curist AND. THE Sorrow 
or Gop, by Gerald Vann,’ Op. 
Springfield, Ill.: Templegate. 79 pp. 
$2.00. Third edition. Lenten sermons 
preached in Westminster Cathedral jn 
1947 plus an Aquinas paper. 

Practice, edited by Rudolph J. Knoep- 
fle, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press. 354 pp. $2.50. A collection of 
245 procedures to be used in teaching 
briefly described by Jesuit high school 


teachers. 


Principtes OF Mepicat Eruics, by 
John P. Kenny, O.P. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press. 208 pp. $3.25. 
A detailed handbook of moral theol- 
ogy for doctors, nurses and medical 
students. 


Tue Rarnsow oF Sorrow, by Fulton 
J. Sheen. New York: Garden City. 
94 pp. $1.00. Reprint of explanation 
of the meaning of and the reason be 
hind sorrow. 


THe RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
Cutrure Accorpinc To CHrisToP#:- 
ER Dawson, by Daniel A. O’Connaor, 
C.S.V. Montreal: Librairie Saint 
Viateur. 295 pp. $3.75. A synthesis 
of Christopher Dawson’s writings. 


RETURN TO THE FouNTAINHEAD, by Car 
dinal Peter Gerlier and others. Trans 
lated by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. Milwaukee: Bruce. 14% 
pp. $3.00. Addresses given at the Ter- 
centenary celebration of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in LePuy, France, in July, 
1950. 


Tue Sacrep Canons, by John A. Abbo 
and Jerome D. Hannan. St. Louis: 
Herder. Two volumes. 871 pp. and 
936 pp. $19.00. Commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law. Contains latest 
changes and interpretations by Holy 
See, references to American civil law, 
index and footnote indications of 
sources. 


Srupres IN Praise oF Our BLESSED 
Moruer, edited by Msgr. Joseph 
Clifford Fenton and Rev. Dr. Ed 
mond Darvil Benard. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University o 
America Press. 280 pp. $2.75. Selec 
tions from The American Ecclesias 
tical Review. 
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eq A VARIETY of reasons, but partic- 
Vvularly for the reason of variety, I 
thought that long-suffering readers of 
this column might welcome a change 
this month and that some of my more 
cantankerous friends might welcome the 
singular opportunity of sounding off in 
this bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
column. What they say is more impor- 
tant than who they are, but here at least 
is a brief introduction to them: 

Sister Mary Hester, $.S.N.D., is the 
author of what may be the only history 
of a religious community not prescribed 
as a sure cure for insomnia (Canticle for 
the Harvest). . . . James O’Gara is the 
able managing editor of The Common- 
weal. With John Cogley he founded To- 
day and edited it. . . . Robert Burns is 
one of those rare ones who has a lot to 
say and says it well. He writes on an 
amazing variety of subjects (sports, pol- 
itics, literature, etc.) sometimes under 
pen names for reasons best known to 
himself. . . . Howard Clark is a book 
salesman who reads books and knows a 
good book when he sees it—a not too 
frequent occurrence these days. 
Louise Wijnhausen, to her everlasting 
credit, is responsible for the magnificent 
dust jackets now a Sheed & Ward trade- 
mark. The business genius at S&W, she 
is a remarkable woman. . . . For many 
years the promotion director of the Bruce 
Publishing Company, William Holub 
now performs that highly skilled and 
often underrated task for George A. 
Pflaum, Inc. . . . Eugene P. Willging, 
one of our top librarians, is Director of 
Libraries of The Catholic University of 
America, yet manages to exert a strong 
and beneficial influence on many of the 
literary and book trade movements of 
our day. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Y PET literary gripe is a difficult and 

dangerous one to explain—difficult 
because it offers too much opportunity 
for misinterpretation, and dangerous be- 
cause misinterpretation is liable to mark 
me as either a heretic or secularist, or 
both—and I hope I am neither. 


Marcu, 1953 


- STOP PUSHING! 





by DAN HERR 


In the last half-century we Catholics 
have become literary, literate, and aware 
of the fact. We have also met the dark 
night of the soul, at least intellectually 
if not experientially. Catholic fiction is 
particularly involved with the convolu- 
tions of the human mind, the labyrin- 
thian ways of the soul—the difficult and 
dark struggle within each individual be- 
tween the terrible forces of good and 
evil. 

Certainly this emphasis on tremen- 
dous truths is good; certainly it is a 
wholesome reaction against the sugar- 
and-spice-and-all-that’s-nice novel that 
preceded it, the prayer-saved-the-home- 
stead plot which was totally fiction and 
very thin Catholicism. I have no quarrel 
with Leon Bloy, with Georges Bernanos, 
with Francois Mauriac, with Paul Clau- 
del, with Graham Greene. I have no 
quarrel with any of their imitators or 
followers. 

My quarrel is with those whom I have 
privately labeled “absolutes” Cand their 
number is growing!), who feel that un- 
less a hero be confused and disturbed, 
unless he be torn for two-hundred soul- 
wrenching pages through personal and 
private hell, the author is superficial, and 
his works are not quite as Catholic as 
they might be, while the reader who 
enjoys them is a cream-puff Catholic. 

I have just returned from the funeral 
of a very holy nun. Sister Geresine, one 
of fourteen children, became a religious 
with no sense of dramatics. She loved 
God; she thought He wanted this of her, 
and that was all. For the past nine years 
she has baked the endless loaves of 
bread, the thousands of rolls, cookies and 
cakes that a college eats. She always 
baked them smiling. Hers was a sim- 
plicity that accepted work, sorrow and 
sacrifice as the inevitable purchase-price 
of heaven. She smiled during her anoint- 
ing; she smiled at the Mount Mary Com- 
munity praying around her bed; she 
smiled at her family. Her illness which 
has dramatic possibilities for suffering 
took her gently, quickly, quietly. 

Every Community has such nuns— 
simple saints who would not recognize 


a spiritual crisis if they had one, who 
would thrust it from them as somehow 
savoring of lack of trust in Christ and 
our dear Blessed Lady. And who will 
dare to say this was a superficial life? 
Not He Who said, “of such is the king- 


dom of heaven.” 


There are many types of sanctity, and 
many ways to God. St. John of the Cross 
would be the first to denounce the the- 
ory that his is the only way. I am wait- 
ing for Catholic writers and Catholic 
critics to discover that fact. 


Rosert E. Burns 


W HEN THE millennium arrives we 
will know it, not by the hand- 
writing on some wall but by the con- 
figuration of words on a book jacket. 
Over a period of years, I have become, 
I feel, a small-time authority on pub- 
lishers’ estimates of their own books as 
stated on the flaps of book jackets. For 
that reason, I am almost certain that I 
will recognize the coming of the golden 
age when I find publishers speaking 
frankly about their wares. 

The prospective book buyer who ex- 
amines the semi-deathless words in- 
scribed on a book jacket is likely to read: 
“Mrs. Ellison has captured the heartbeat 
of antebellum Tupelo. From the color- 
ful gallery of lusty men and beautiful 
women she has created here, emerges the 
intoxicating and unforgettable Willow 
Wardlaw, queen of Mississippi society 
in the 1850’s. In Delta Devil, you will 
feel the pulse of a hot-blooded, brawl- 
ing, evil yet breathtakingly lovely city 
of the romantic old South.” 

Now, no one in his right mind would 
expect a publisher to say: “Delta Devil 
is a 24 karat stinker. Our only reason 
for publishing it is to try to recover some 
of the extravagant advance that. Mrs. 
Ellison was able to weasel out of us. 
We're letting you in on a trade secret 
when we tell you that copies of it when 
bound are transferred to wrappers with 
the aid of a pair of ice tongs. It is, at 
least, untouched by human hands.” 

It would be refreshing, however, if a 
publisher were to write of his product: 
“Delta Devil is a long way from being 
another Vanity Fair. In fact, it probably 
isn’t even on a par with Gone With the 
Wind. If you read GWTW and liked it, 
you will probably like this book too. If 
you think you recognize some of the 


(Continued on page 219) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





| game gpen English history serves 
well, and is well served by, two 
new juveniles. History provides the 
background color and the foreground 
detail for them, and the stories vivify the 
times—one of the most distinctive eras 
in the growth of the western world. 

NICHOLAS AND THE WOOL 
PACK, by Cynthia Harnett, won the 
Carnegie Medal in England for the best 
children’s book of 1951; and by its own 
tokens of excellence, it should share at 
least the glory of the medal with Phillis 
Garrard’s THE BOOK OF RALF. 
Nicholas is an adventure story for read- 
ers up to fifteen; Ralf, for readers just a 
few years younger. 

In Nicholas and the Wool Pack, the 
adventure and the adventurers are in- 
volved with the wool-producing and 
weaving industries of the Cotswold 
countryside of England shortly after the 
end of the War of the Roses. 

Fifteen-year-old Nicholas Fetterlock is 
the son of a wool grower who is a mer- 
chant of the Staple, the important fel- 
lowship which governs England’s lead- 
ing industry, the wool trade. Destined 
to take over his father’s dignified place 
some day, young Nicholas is being 
trained in all aspects of wool growing. 

The plot develops slowly but constant: 
ly, with remarkable consecutiveness. 
Nicholas, at fifteen, learns from his fa- 
ther that he is betrothed to the daughter 
of a prominent and wealthy weaver. 
When the idea is first presented to Nich- 
olas, he blanches; and I am afraid that 
the reader does, too, anticipating hor- 
rendous cuteness as the two youngsters 
meet. But Miss Harnett is master of all 
situations which she contrives for her 
superior story. When the _ betrothed, 
Cecily, appears, she does so normally, 
entertainingly and winningly. A totally 
understandable feeling of friendship de- 
velops between the two children, which 
makes their relationship credible and 
human. Cecily is younger than Nich- 
olas, something of a tomboy, a fine com- 
rade and, it soon develops, a fellow-ad- 
venturer. Together the children shape a 
good, involved mystery, and together 
they begin to see ways to its solution. 

I wonder just how much of one’s self 
has to be devoted to an historical epoch 
before one can produce a book like this 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


—authentic, plausible, realistic, superbly 
plotted, peopled with living characters 
and all the while so steeped in the at- 
mosphere and life of its time that it en- 
compasses the reader. 

Like Nicholas and the Wool Pack, 
The Book of Ralf is marvelously alive 
and, simultaneously, stamped with the 
various and identifying patterns of its 
day, here the last quarter of the English 
thirteenth century. 

Eleven-year-old Ralf is the son of a 
deceased Norman lord and an English 
lady, now remarried. He lives at the 
manor of his English stepfather, not 
quite comfortable in his surroundings or 
in his relations with the new family, 
which includes two stepbrothers just 
about his age. Ralf is monstrously un- 
happy when his mother decides that he 
is to go as a day pupil to the nearby 
monastery school. He is far more inter- 
ested in outdoor activities or, if he must 
be indoors, in drawing. 

But school, Ralf finds, has its com- 
pensations. The master is bewilderingly 
kind, and even tolerant of mischiefs. 
Ralf’s constant desire to draw is allowed, 
and directed by one of the monks, an 
illuminator. And the companionship of 
his fellow students is new and inter- 
esting, and brings Ralf, in a roundabout 
fashion, to a really serious adventure. 

Every page of The Book of Ralf is a 
page of action, either in the main plot 
or in one of the minor plots woven in 
with it. The action takes place against 
backgrounds so real that they appeal to 
many senses at once. The English coun- 
tryside is almost a personality so vividly 
is it reconstructed here. The human per- 
sonalities of the story are both real and 
distinct, and each has a part which is his 
and only his in the development of the 
story. 


GAIN IN ENGLAND, but centuries 

later, is set RICH INHER- 
ITANCE, by Winefride Nolan, a story 
for teen-age girls. The novel opens as 
the Spanish Armada is threatening Eng- 
land. Although the threat against Eliza- 
beth’s golden England by Catholic 
Spain is turned aside, it worsens the sit- 
uations of Catholic recusant families, of 
which the Rigby family is one. 


—, 


With the unhappy temper of pos. 
Armada days, the Rigbys come in fo; 
closer, more urifriendly surveillance than 
has been their lot previously. One of 
their own farmhands suspects that a cer. 
tain Matthew Reynolds, recently hired 
to help with the farm work, is in reality 
a priest, secretly ministering to the te. 
maining Catholics of the district. The 
farmhand informs hostile authorities, 
and disaster comes close to the house- 
hold. Jane, the teen-age daughter and 
manager of the motherless household, 
saves all by her alertness in discovering 
the planned raid, and by her cleverness 
in hiding the priest. John Rigby shortly 
reaches the painful decision that his 
family would be both safer and happier 
if they left England for France. They 
do, but not before further adventure and 
another near capture of the fugitive 
priest. 

Rich Inheritance is surprisingly mild- 
mannered considering the tumultous op- 
positions with which it deals. ‘The tell- 
ing is moderate and polite, and certain 
elements of the plot, such as Jane’s 10- 
mance, are so restrained as to be lifeless. 
But the plot is interesting, the bland 
flavor of the book pleasant, and the 


whole painlessly informational. 


Faith is the basic force in another, and 
much stronger, teen-age historical novel, 


JOEL, by Nora Benjamin Kubie. 


Joel is a Jewish immigrant from Po- 
land to revolutionary America. The nat- 
ural bent of his scholarly temperament, 
the appreciated heritage of his Jewish 
religion, the tragic memories of futile 
and bloody rebellion in his native Po 
land, all incline Joel to shrink from the 
violence that suddenly breaks forth in 
Connecticut at the news of Concord and 
Lexington. But a long, unjustified prison 
term in one of His Majesty’s American 
jails makes Joel realize that the new 
country is really fighting for the free 
dom and dignity of the individual. He 
joins Washington’s army, and devotes 
his energy and his intelligence to the 
rebel cause. 

In the course of his soldiering, Joel 
falls in love with a Gentile girl of New 
England. The love affair has a mature 
conclusion, unusual in juvenile fiction, 
where, traditionally, love conquers all. 
Joel cannot acknowledge that Christ is 
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the Messiah, his savior and redeemer; 
Abigail can do nothing but cling to her 
sgaunch New England faith of her fa- 
thers. It is utterly impossible for her to 
conceive of rearing her children as Jews. 
Faced with a situation demanding a 
compromise neither can make, the lovers 
part. 

There is nothing offensive to Chris- 
tianity in Mrs. Kubie’s statement of 
Joel’s case. But there are definite pre- 
requisites for a Catholic high-schooler’s 
understanding the story: an intelligent 
disposition to tolerance; a knowledge of 
the Biblical sequence of the Old and 
New Testaments; and an understanding 
of the ancient Christian truth that faith 
isa gift from God in His plan. 


Joel is adult reading in more ways 
than in its religious maturity. It is splen- 
didly written, with no concession to dull- 
ness or naivete on the part of its readers. 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt’s biography of 
Marie Pauline Jaricot, PENNIES FOR 
PAULINE, does full justice to the 
breathtaking facts of an impressive ca- 
reer. In 1919, Pauline was officially rec- 
ognized as the foundress of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, al- 





though this honor was denied her dur- 
ing her lifetime. She also founded the 
Association of the Living Rosary, and 


the Association of the Holy Childhood. 


Pennies for Pauline is far superior to 
the average book of its type. The facts 
of Pauline’s career are carefully handled, 
and interestingly built into a progres- 
sive story. Backgrounds are swiftly but 
clearly sketched. Miss Windeatt’s Paul- 
ine is a thoroughly human personality. 
From her youth and its painful decision 
to give up partying and party clothes, to 
her old age and its peaceful delight in 
poverty and misfortune, Pauline is 
warm, intelligent, individual and com- 
pletely credible. She is an endearingly 
human instrument of things divine, and 
she remains so even as her accomplish- 
ments mount. 


ye A WEAK beginning, GREAT 
VENTURE, by Robert Carse, sud- 
denly becomes an interesting historical 
adventure story. A company of Scotch 
Highlanders attempts to establish a col- 
ony on the coast of Central America in 
territory controlled by the Spanish. From 
its inception, the great venture is 
doomed to failure. 





JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


Are 1n A Caps, by Fritz Eichenberg. Illus- 
trated by the author. Harcourt, Brace. Un- 
paged. $2.00. 

A Curtp’s Goop Morninc, by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. Young 
Scott Books. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Tue Doc, THE Fox AND THE FiEas, by Kurt 
Wiese. Illustrated by the author. McKay. 
Unpaged. $2.25. 

Tae Maxe-Betreve Twins, by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley. Illustrated by Roberta MacDonald. 
Lippincott. 48 pp. $2.50. 

Market Day For Tr Anpre, by Maia Rod- 
man. Illustrated by Wilson Bigaud. Viking. 
48 pp. $2.00. 

Sparky, by Hardie Gramatky. Illustrated by 
the author. Putnam. 66 pp. $2.50. 

StepHEN’s Tratn, by Margaret G. Otto. Illus- 
trated by Mary Stevens. Holt. Unpaged. 
$2.00. 

Tue TREE ON THE Roap to Turntrown, by 
Glenn O. Blough. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey House. 48 pp. $2.00. 


Intermediate 


Brcinner’s Luck, by Oriel Malet. Illustrated 
by Fritz Wegner. Little, Brown. 252 pp. 
$2.75. 

Birt Bercson, Master Detective, by As- 
trid Lindgren. Translated by Herbert An- 
toine. Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman. 
Viking. 200 pp. $2.00. 
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Tue Boox or Ratr, by Phillis Garrard. Illus- 
trated by John Moment. Bobbs-Merrill. 279 
pp. $2.75. 

Fexicrry Frnps a Way, by Eleanore M. Jew- 
ett. Illustrated by Robert Hallock. Viking. 
304 pp. $2.75. 

Great Laxes Sattor, by Jane Rietveld. II- 
lustrated by the author. Viking. 188 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Mystery oF THE ScarRLET DAFFoptIL, 
by Dorothy Clewes. Illustrated by J. Mari- 
anne Moll. Coward-McCann. 246 pp. $2.50. 

A. Pace For Peter, by Elizabeth Yates. I]l- 
lustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 184 pp. $2.50. 


Teen-Age 

Boy Trousxe, by Rosamond du Jardin. Lip- 
pincott. 183 pp. $2.50. 

Great Venture, by Robert Carse. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. Scribners. 239 pp. $2.50. 

Jort, by Nora Benjamin Kubie. Harper. 207 
pp. $2.50. 

Marco Porto, by Manuel Komroff. Illustrated 
by Edgard Girlin. Messner. 171 pp. 2.75. 
NicHoLas AND THE Woot Pack, by Cynthia 
Harnett. Illustrated by the author. Putnam. 

181 pp. $2.50. 

PENNIES FOR PauLineg, by Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt. Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. Grail. 
244 pp. $3.00. 

Ricu InnerrraNnce, by Winefride Nolan. II- 
lustrated by Stuart Tresilian. St. Martin’s 
Press. 214 pp. $2.00. 


The novel’s strongest feature is its 
realistic picture of the disillusionment 
and the disaster which overwhelm 
would-be settlers of the New World, 
who dream only of finding great wealth. 
The hero’s adventures are frequently 
clumsily contrived, and there are occa- 
sional scenes which present the Spanish 
and their religion as monstrous. Within 
the limits of the novel, this might be 
accurate because the Spanish are seen 
through the eyes of a young Scot. 


GREAT LAKES SAILOR, by Jane 
Rietveld, is the first ship story I have 
read in a long time which does not con- 
found the reader by a constant series of 
actions completely based on nautical 
happenings described in technical terms. 
I followed all the plot without difficulty, 
and when the hero was happy, sad, ex- 
cited or frightened, I could understand 
why. It is just possible that this sim- 
plicity for which I am grateful might 
make Great Lakes Sailor primer stuff for 
the experienced young hand at reading 
ship tales. 

There is little plot in Great Lakes 
Sailor. There is, instead, authentic and 
imaginative recounting of the real ex- 
periences of a sailor boy of 100 years 
ago when steam was just beginning to 
challenge sail on the Great Lakes. 
Young Tom Corbin, the hero, is a sail- 
ing man heart and soul, particularly 
after a disillusioning passage on a lux- 
urious new steamship. Tom is credible, 
but a little pale. The book is nicely writ- 
ten, and the action is sustained with 
ease. 


A PLACE FOR PETER, by Eliza- 
beth Yates, is written with feeling and 
sensitivity, but it is not unreservedly a 
book for young readers. 

Thirteen-year-old Peter resents his fa- 
ther’s treating him as a child, and as- 
signing to him only simple, routine 
chores on the farm. Peter’s mother is 
called away to nurse a brother, and 
through the summer of her absence, 
Peter, with his father’s growing under- 
standing, assumes a responsible role in 
the family. 


The basic issue—Peter’s struggle for 
independence—is established, and ulti- 
mately resolved, slowly and intricately, 
with an approach of primary appeal to 
adults. Characterization is creative in its 
restriction to that fact of each personal- 
ity which best serves the author's pur- 
pose of humanizing abstractions: the 
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man who loves the land, and the boun- 
tiful land itself. Finally, there is a total 
realism in two scenes—a dog’s giving 
birth to puppies, and the breeding of a 
heifer—which, though acceptable in the 
mood of the story, is ill-advised in any 
consideration of the unselected young- 
sters who might pick up this book. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SCAR- 
LET DAFFODIL, by Dorothy Clewes, 
has a subject so unusual that even read- 
ers widely familiar with the ways of a 
mystery will not be bored by any ac- 
curacy in their guessing at the outcome. 
For years, Peter’s father, Police Inspec- 
tor Hadley, an ardent amateur daffodil- 
grower, has been trying to produce a 
scarlet daffodil. On Peter’s eleventh 
birthday, he receives from his father 
some daffodil seed which represents real 
progress in the direction of a truly red 
daffodil. Although Peter is not vitally in- 
terested in any flower, he finds himself 
catching a small part of his father’s en- 
thusiasm. 


Through the five years that must pass 
before the daffodil blooms, red or no, a 
series of small and large adventures be- 
fall Peter and his sisters and brother. As 
the time for the blossoming approaches, 
a single big mystery emerges clearly 
from the series of seemingly unconnect- 
ed events. 


Mrs. Clewes’ writing is a good deal 
above average, and her feeling is even 
finer. She handles events of considerable 
action in a non-violent temper that par- 
ents will appreciate. 

BEGINNER’S LUCK, by Oriel Ma- 
let, is a fantastic, but warm, funny, and, 
within its limits, convincing story of 
three children whose theatrical blood 
leads them unerringly to the right place 
and the right success. 

Victoria, Jenny and James Mallory, 
after the deaths of their parents, are liv- 
ing with their stern Aunt Horatia, whose 
aim is to preserve them from the degrad- 
ing influence of things theatrical. Aunt 
Horatia is called to Canada; the house- 
keeper suddenly quits; the expected gov- 
erness cannot come. Freedom is thus 
dropped into their laps, and the three 
set out to find their mother’s sister, an 
actress. They do find her, lovely, loving, 
but down on her professional luck. 

Shortly after the meeting of children 
and aunt, the aunt suddenly has a part 
in a pantomime, the two girls are taken 
into a children’s troupe, and the aunt's 
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boyfriend finds both employment and an 
unsuspected legacy, the combination of 
which enables him to marry the beau- 
tiful lady. 

The book has a blithe spirit, and the 
richness and downright niceness of the 
events and places are pleasing. Paradox- 
ically, the characters are both substantial 
people and appropriate actors in the 
foamy goings-on. In young James, Miss 
Malet has one of the friendliest and 
most hilarious small brothers in young- 
sters’ fiction. 

BILL BERGSON, MASTER DE- 
TECTIVE, by Astrid Lindgren, is a 
translation, from the Swedish, not smooth 
but curiously effective. Thirteen-year-old 
Bill, a would-be detective, encounters a 
suspicious character, and is accomplished 
enough at sleuthing to help bring about 
his arrest. Bill’s pals Anders and Eva- 
Lotta aid this magnificent achievement, 
although they have always teased Bill 
about his detective posturings. The three 
children are clearly of another country, 
with its backgrounds and small customs 
prominent in their doings, but they are 
children of the world in their interests 
and activities. Their dialogue is some- 
times jerky and stilted, but this is atten- 
tion-getting rather than annoying. The 
plot is surprisingly intricate and neatly 
rounded out. Most of all, it is credible, 
although in outline its credibility would 
be hard to discern. 

For all its involvements of plot, FEL- 
ICITY FINDS A WAY, by Eleanore 
M. Jewett, is just average reading. After 
American victory in the Revolution, or- 
phaned Felicity and her Tory grand- 
mother and grandfather leave New York 
City to settle on a pineapple plantation 
in the Bahamas. The way which Felicity 
finds is a way to smuggle along with the 
family and its vital possessions her per- 
sonal slave-girl and good friend Cinder, 
although Grandfather has arranged for 
Cinder’s sale. There are many complica- 
tions aboard ship, and fabulous adven- 
turings in the islands themselves. 

The first portion of the story is dull. 
Life on shipboard is well described, but 
the mystery of the island treasure resem- 
bles the current chapter of the Saturday 
serial at the movies. Felicity is not a par- 
ticularly likable girl, and never does de- 
velop originality or distinctive character. 


Eten Facts of Marco Polo’s journey, in 
the thirteenth century, from Venice 
to the court of Kublai Khan in Cathay 


could well be mesmerizing. But they are 
as dull as ditchwater when they are ligt. 
ed without background and personalities 
to show them forth with some life. 


The opening section of Manuel Kom. 
roff’s MARCO POLO, from the depar- 
ture to the arrival at the Khan’s court 
is just that dull; and the remainder of 
the book is better only in that it js g 
chronicle of inter-related actions. Both 
the writing and the production of Mareo 
Polo strike the reader as hurried. In the 
writing, this generally results in insipid- 
ity. But, it also results in one dangerous 
generalization: the country of Kublai 
Khan must always appear to young Mar- 
co as peacefully, humanely enlightened, 
in total contrast to the Europe of the 


“Dark Ages” which he has left behind. 


Tobey Heydon, who has appeared in 
two of Rosamond du Jardin’s previous 
books, is graduated from high school in 
BOY TROUBLE. After the prom and 
graduation, she fills in the summer with 
her first job, bickerings with her best 
boy friend over who is paying attentions 
to whom, and an end-of-summer vacation 
at a lake. 


Tobey is sensible, attractive—and mon- 
strously dull. The story plods uninspired- 
ly through the daily summer doings of 
faceless characters in a quiet town. To 
bey and her boy friend come up with 
a laudable idea for prom night, to keep 
the promgoers from dashing off to soph- 
isticated nightclubs after the dance. But 
in discussing it, they sound more like 
the minutes of a PTA meeting than like 
people of any age or clime. I came away 
from this admiring the author’s good in- 
tention in turning out a harmless book, 
and her one stroke of bold creativeness— 
naming her hero Ambrose. 


THE TREE ON THE ROAD TO 
TURNTOWN is the life story of a 
huge oak, from the time it is an acorn 
until the time it is lumber. The story is 
told in selected details which impart a 
good deal of scientific information with- 
out suffocating the very young reader in 
pedantry. Along with the oak’s story are 
several nature vignettes, and a side les 
son on human carelessness with fire. 
There is only one character mentioned 
by name. As a small boy, he inadver 
tantly steps into the soft earth the acorn 
from which the mighty oak grows. As 
an old man, he occupies a house pat 
tially built from the tree’s lumber. The 
illustrations in The Tree on the Road 
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io Turntown are as soft-spoken, warm, 
and placid as the text. 


APE IN A CAPE, by Fritz Eichen- 
berg, is a large, colorful, and, incredible 
as it may sound, original treatment of 
the mystic childhood ritual of linking 
the alphabet with animals. The letters 
and their animals are accompanied by 
catchy phrases. “A” is personalized by a 
grand drawing of a martial “ape in a 
cape”; “B,” by a “béar in despair,” vig- 
orously chased by a swarm of bees. The 
illustrations are forceful and bright, with 
a nearly perfect admixture of realism 
and fancy. 


THE DOG, THE FOX AND THE 
FLEAS, by Kurt Wiese, is simple, forth- 
right and funny. The farm dog, his 
wife, and their four children are both- 
ered unto distraction by fleas. They 
make a truce with their ancient enemy, 
the fox, because he seems to have found 
a way to chase fleas forever. Graciously, 
he teaches them his wisdom, cunningly 
realizing that flealess dogs sleep soundly 
at night when a fox just might be on 
the prowl for a fat chicken from the 
farm flock. I think youngsters will like 
the clarity and happy tone of this one. 


A CHILD’S GOOD MORNING, by 
Margaret Wise Brown, is a companion 
volume to her Child's Good Night Book, 
and repeats its appeal to the young one’s 
sensory sensitivity, small experiences, 
and interest in the patternings of words. 
Like the earlier book, the new one has 
an occasional meaninglessness caused by 
undisciplined statement of the first fine 
phrase that occurred. Jean Charlot’s 
lithographs are magnificent in their en- 
ergetic line and strong color. 


THE MAKE-BELIEVE TWINS, by 
Phyllis McGinley, is a book of slight 
stories told in simple rimes. “Peter and 
Penny, the Parker twins, are almost alike 
as a pair of pins.” Their favorite amuse- 
ment is playing make-believe; and in 
these eight tales, they make-believe that 
they are such things and people as but- 
terflies, pirates, birds, and Eskimos. The 
easy riming makes this a pleasant book 
to read aloud, and a comforting and 
memorable one to hear. 


In STEPHEN’S TRAIN, by Mar- 
garet G. Otto, a little boy named Steph- 
en makes his first unaccompanied train 
trip. The conductor is a Mr. Stephen; 
the engineer’s first name is Stephen; and 
there is another little-boy passenger 
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named Stephen. This is a likable little 
book which could have great appeal to 
youngsters who are fascinated by trains. 
But it is plain, usual, and not exces- 
sively imaginative. 

MARKET DAY FOR TI ANDRE, 
by Maia Rodman, has a completeness of 
story unusual in books for this age 
group. For the first time, Ti Andre is 
going to market, accompanying his 
mother on the long donkey trip from 
their Haitian mountain home to the city 
of Port-au-Prince. The night before they 
leave, Ti Andre has a spooky dream, the 
memory of which goes to Port-au-Prince 





with him, and there involves him in the 
adventure of being lost, rescued by a 
festival group, and cried through the 
streets like an extra edition until his 
mother appears to claim him. 

In SPARKY, by Hardie Gramatky, a 
little street car is a great bother to the: 
mayor of the town. Sparky is threatened 
with being turned into a diner, but saves 
himself this horrible fate by quick think- 
ing and heroism in a crisis. The illustra- 
tions in Sparky are so fine and funny 
that they cruelly show up the inade- 
quate text. The story is commonplace 
and disorganized. 


STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 215) 


people in Delta Devil, you’re probably 
right. They’ve appeared here and there 
in a book or two, but the author feels 
they wear well and we're inclined to 
agree. If this isn’t the greatest thing 
you ve ever read, remember Henry James 
isn’t writing anymore and Joseph Con- 
rad’s been dead quite a few years.” 

Perhaps that day will never arrive. 
I wish it would. I think it would create 
good feeling all around and I bet it 
would sell books. 


James O’Gara 


7 TERRIBLE THING about the print- 
ed word is that it is always there, 
ready to rise up and plague the writer. 
In January of 1941, I wrote: 

There was a time when a novel was charac- 

terized as “Catholic” if there was in it an 

occasional pious ejaculation or rattle of ros- 
ary beads. Happily we are getting away 
from this; seldom now do we find a novel 
labeled “Catholic” in which the characters, 
outside of attendance at Mass on Sunday, 
are in no way distinguishable from the rest 
of the world. And this is as it should be. 

For of its very nature Catholicism must pro- 

duce men and women who stand out in a 

world grown pagan. The fullness and rich- 

ness of Catholic life should produce great 

novels, and it is indeed a happy sign of a 

Catholic renaissance in literature (and life) 

that Catholic novelists are increasing in 

numbers and genius. 

That passage was written twelve years 
ago, as part of a salute to Graham 
Greene’s The Power and the Glory—or 
as it was then known, The Labyrinthine 
Ways. Now that I have been asked to 
comment on the Catholic literary scene, 
I can think of no better way of doing 
so than to quote this pasage. For if it 
shows that I was an overly optimistic lit- 
erary prophet, it also highlights the fact 
that the Catholic literary renaissance in 


this country is still a long way in the 
future. Praising Greene as the author of 
the Catholic novel of 1940, I failed to 
foresee that he could be hailed in the 
same way for years to come, without se- 
rious competition and with little argu- 
ment, simply by changing the title of the 
novel to keep up with the calendar. The 
familiar literary litany is still with us. 
There is Greene, there is Mauriac, there 
is Waugh, there are a few more familiar 
names. What happened to all the others 
for whom we were so hopeful? Where 
are the rising lights to make the oldsters 
look to their glory? I do not know the 
answer to the question, but the failure 
it reflects is, it seems to me, the prime 
fact about Catholic literary life in the 
U.S. We are producing very few new 
writers of talent, and so far we have cer- 
tainly produced no major novelist. Hav- 
ing been once burnt, I leave it to better 
prophets to figure out when and if we 
will. 


Howarp CLarkK 


Ss Pusuinc!” is generally taking up 
a cudgel in defense of something or 
other, or else laying a cudgel briskly 
about someone’s ears—-so to be properly 
in tune with the atmosphere of this 
page, I have found something to be for 
and something to be ag’in. 


I am against the cartoon book—a crea- 
ture of fairly recent origin that has as- 
sumed menacing proportions. There 
have been collections of every possible 
type. Everyone who ever drew a cartoon 
has had a one man show between the 
covers of a book. These fads invariably 
assume social significance and this one 
is no exception. Serious critics are im- 
puting all sorts of folk wisdom to comic 
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strips and cartoon characters. The Cath- 
olic book field has been similarly afflict- 
ed. Witness the series of cartoon books 
which, for some reason, have been 
mostly confined to depicting the human 
foibles of nuns, priests and altar boys. 
It seems pretty safe to assume that this 
will extend to monks, seminarians, broth- 
ers, and then presumably a lack of ma- 
terial will end the dreary business. Is it 
possible that we will ever again have 
genuine humorous writing (in words, 
not pictures)? I think the world can 
stand some. 


It's not very hard to be “for” such a 
magnificent job of publishing as My 
Way of Life,. the new Confraternity 
digest of Companion to the Summa. 
This little volume is an all around mas- 
terpiece. Physically, it is a fine value in 
these days of high book prices. Editorial- 
ly, a job that was accounted to be im- 
possible was done and in the best of 
taste. It fills an important need at ex- 
actly the right time. To me, My Way 
of Life is a supreme example of con- 
structive publishing; the kind of pub- 
lishing which makes one proud to be- 
long to the publishing profession and to 
the Church which could inspire such a 
book. 

LoutsE WIjJNHAUSEN 


Nn 300 words my pet opinions on the 
Catholic book trade—and, please, con- 


troversial? Here goes: 


The paradoxical situation is that some 
of the people who are most anxious to 
see a flourishing Catholic book trade are 
doing most to destroy it. It is quite sim- 
ple. Every time a clerical or other dis- 
count is asked, the already small profit 
of the bookstore is reduced. Result— 
Catholic bookstores and Church book- 
stores transfer the accent to merchandise 
other than books—do not any longer 
carry a representative line of books. De- 
partment stores and general bookstores 
are already sufficiently discouraged and 
only carry the 5 to 10 best-selling Cath- 
olic titles of the moment. The existence 
of fewer good Catholic book outlets 
makes it difficult for the Catholic laity 
to procure the books they need more 
than ever in their secularized surround- 
ings. 

Moreover, many good manuscripts 
will go unpublished if not enough book- 
stores will purchase such books. ‘There- 
fore, please think twice before asking or 
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accepting those tempting discounts. In 
the long run you are doing much more 
harm than good. 

And now controversial opinion two. 
Since 1943 paper has gone up 70 per 
cent; bookcloth, 100 per cent; printing, 
25 per cent; binding, on labor alone, 85 
per cent; and publishers’ overhead costs 
have multiplied accordingly. That is the 
reason why books are more expensive 
than they were ten years ago. On the 
whole, Catholic publishers have kept 
their prices under better control than the 
general publishers. A careful and regular 
check on the non-fiction listed in Books 
on Trial will prove this. The story of 
the Catholic publisher, sure of his mon- 
opoly, letting the prices of his books sky- 
rocket and earning fantastic sums of 
money in no time at all, is just a good 
story—much too good to be true! 


EuceNne WILLGING 


— A librarian’s ivory tower one 
sometimes sees a portion of the lit- 
erary scene in different perspective than 
do those engaged in author-reviewer 
or bookseller-customer arguments. The 
complaint from the earth below that the 
librarian hears most frequently and 
clearly is, “Why do books cost so much?” 
As an observer of some twenty years ex- 
perience, I can say with some assurance 
(and safety, from the ivory tower) that 
books don’t cost so much! So much, as 
what? I say that books today are rela- 
tively cheaper than they were ten or 
twenty years ago when a work of fiction 
or non-fiction might be priced at rough- 
ly 1¢ per page (not that publishers used 
a page count as their basis then or now). 
Today, such a work as the Ellis two 
volume Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, 
with its 1461 pages, is priced at $17.50, 
about a 20 per cent rise from the 1930- 
1940 rate. How many products today are 
priced at a mere 20 per cent over the 
1930-40 average? Other examples of 
pricing at relatively low levels are Mer- 
ton’s Ascent to Truth (342 p. for $3.50), 
Hughes’ Reformation in England (404 
p. $6.00), Lane’s Early Days of Mary- 
knoll (311 p. $3.00), Luce’s Saints for 
Now (312 p. $3.50) and Simon’s Phi- 
losophy of Democratic Government (324 
p. $3.50). 

As one who has sold books, published 
several volumes, bought books by the 
thousands for various libraries, and stud- 
ied with some care the trends in pub- 


lishing and bookselling, I have strong 
sympathies for the publisher and I gy 
“Stop pushing the publishers”; they ee 
doing their share in this Catholic literary 
revival and they deserve credit rather 
than the brickbats which appear thei 
customary lot. 


Witt1AM Horus 


ATHOLIC PUBLISHERS are no mor 

blind saleswise than most. secular 
publishers. They do suffer, however 
from a myopia, common to most hard 
cover book publishers. This myopia 
tends to limit their promotion of all 
books to the same channels—regardles 
of subject matter. 

Most of the books published by Cath. 
olic houses do not fall into the classifica- 
tion of “literary.” Nevertheless, they per 
sist in selling these books as if they were 
in that classification. They “ape” the 
regular publishers or follow a regular 
pattern of action even when a limited 
audience book is produced. 

Most Catholic lists cover a variety of 
subjects. Many have potentially limited 
audiences, but others have unexplored 
mass possibilities. In most cases, however, 
the books are not literary—in the English 
class sense. They are rather informe 
tional, inspirational or helpful. 

The potential readers of this type of 
book are hardly ever concerned with 
how the book is written but rather with 
what it says. The publishers, in the 
meantime, continue to use avenues of 
promotion which do not even scratch 
the surface of the possible markets. They 
fail to bring the book to the attention of 
the vast public which in many cases has 
never been exposed to books as such. 
There are millions who don’t know Ga 
ham Greene from Father X. They dont 
read the Atlantic Monthly or the Cath 
olic World. They do read the daily pe 
per, Better Homes and Gardens or some 
other mass readership publication. 


The pages of the literary journals 
won't reach non-book readers. Annount 
ing books in large listings even in the 
diocesan paper won’t do the complete 
job either. These people must be reached 
through the women’s page, the women’ 
magazines, the diocesan paper, the pat 
ish priest, but primarily through adver 
tising of an individual book by concer 
trating on its message for every nom 
bookreader. It can’t be done by handling 
all books as if they were “literature.” 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 
(Continued from page 188) 


nality, Erasmus almost leaped for 
jy to meet, across the centuries, a con- 
genet like this one. 

At one and the same point of time 
then marked by earth’s chronometers a 
andle burned in Westminster Cathe- 
dal and a lamp flared into life in a Bea- 
cnsheld study. Without Erasmus’ de- 
sign—but it was not sheer coincidence, 
ther; he had lived long enough in 
eternity to know that nothing is coin- 
cidence merely—the miracle happened. 
Time and eternity had suddenly coa- 
lesced as they always do in the high in- 
tensities of love and friendship and mer- 
iment. Those three great friends and 
champions of the tradition that bred 
More, Gilbert Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc 
and Maurice Baring, sat about a table 
in Chesterton’s study, even as Academi- 
cian James Gunn had pictured them in 
his famous triple portrait, discussing the 
canonization of my Lord Chancellor 
More. They had been to the English 
commemorative ceremony in Westmin- 
ser Cathedral, and their minds and 
hearts were still full of the day’s por- 
tents. 

“So,” said Chesterton, chuckling deep 
in his throat, “God’s Englishman has his 
due at last, and our century gets one of 
the saints it most needs. Two, if one 
counts John Fisher. And one must al- 
ways count John Fisher.” 

“It also has Hitler, Trotsky, Stalin, 
and the venal politicians of the French 
Republic,” said Belloc, snorting. 

The slim patrician who was Maurice 
Baring demurred. 

“Hilaire,” he said reproachfully, “the 
world of politics is too much with you. 
We really should buy you a toy Triton 
with a wreathed horn. Why do you say 
our century has the saint it needs, Gil- 
bert?” 

Chesterton shifted ponderously about 
in his chair like the Saxon franklin in 
his own great poem of wars and rumors 
of wars, The Ballad of the White Horse. 

“One of the saints, Maurice,” he cor- 
tected him. “An irrational century needs 
Aquinas even more than it needs More. 
But a politically sick age needs the sun- 
hy sanity of statesman More. An eco- 
nomically unsteady age needs the social 
tolerance of the Utopia—and the urban- 
ity to realize that the Utopia is one of 
the rarer jokes. A sexually crazed age 
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needs the example of a saint who mar- 
ried twice, and knew how to handle a 
nagging wife short of the suicidal rem- 
edy of the divorce court.” 

“What saint would you say last cen- 
tury needed?” asked Baring, interested, 
as always, in his friend’s notions. 

“The one it got,” said the great Dick- 
ensian. “The Italian beggar who talked 
to birds and wolves and bore the stig- 
mata on his body. St. Francis of Assisi 


was just right for the prosperous Dom- 
J g prospe i 


beys and Forsytes who, otherwise, might 
have identified the Stock Exchange with 
the Temple of God.” 

Belloc snorted again. 

“Humph,” he said drily. “Not that 
they didn’t. But let that pass. What do 
you think of Gilbert’s idea now, Mau- 
rice?” 

Countess Benckendorff had always 
called this fourth son of the first Lord 
Revelstoke a “troll.” His eyes glinted 
now with Erasmian mischief. 

“Gilbert is always right, of course,” 
said Maurice Baring. “Don’t you agree, 
Hilaire?” 

“He is right in the long run,” said 
Belloc somberly. “But it may be a very 
long run. I see heavy water just ahead. 
Look at any newspaper.” 

With an abrupt, stiff-armed motion, 
such as Danton might have used before 
the Girondins, he unrolled a crackling 
Times. There it was in the sober news- 
print of the Thunderer: Reichswehr 
Generals Take Oath of Allegiance to 
Hitler. Kirov Assassination Rocks Stalin 
Government. There were lesser sounds, 
too, if one cared to cock an ear. Bursts 
of jazz at bottle-parties; backfires from 
Panhards and Austins; the brittle, brave, 
pathetic repartee of all the Bright Young 
Things in Bloomsbury. 

With a second high-shouldered ges- 
ture, like that of one of the tribunes of 
the people in the days when the soldiers 
of the great Republic rode into the cap- 
itals of Europe, Belloc closed the paper 
again. 

“The same forces that broke More, in 
their beginnings,” he said, are now tri- 
umphantly in the saddle almost every- 
where outside of western Europe, the 
British Isles and the United States. 
Even in our island kingdom we hear the 
hooves of the short-legged barbarians’ 
ponies. My Lord Chancellor More, I am 


very much afraid, is going to look a fool 
for some little time yet to come. If ever 
a man died alone, he died alone. He is 
alone still, so far as the tide of history 
is concerned. The vile spirits of Crom- 
well and Machiavelli still guide mortal 
affairs. But—alone or not—More died, 
which is more than you or I would have 
done, Maurice. Notice, however, that I 
except Gilbert here, as I would except 
the great Protestant, Samuel Johnson. 
And, what is more, he died merrily in 
that utter isolation of his.” 


“He is our greatest Englishman,” said 
Gilbert Chesterton slowly, “and the 
greatest European of his great day. He 
is, above all other things, historic; and a 
portent of history. He represents at once 
a type, a turning point, and an ultimate 
destiny. He was the founder of all the 
Utopias. But he used Utopia as what it 
really was and really is: a playground of 
Platonic idea. He was a martyr and a 
mystic who yet did not lose his common 
sense before the masked jester face of 
mystery. He saw, at the very beginning, 
what so many have only now begun to 
see at the end: that the real hopes of 
learning and liberty lay in preserving 
the old Roman unity of Europe and the 
ancient Christian loyalty for which he 
gave his noble life.” 

“You know, Gilbert,” said Maurice 
Baring whimsically. “We three have 
been talking together for thirty-five years 
now, and I’ve never had the last word 
yet. May I have it tonight?” 

“Of course, Maurice,” said Belloc with 
a laugh. “The trouble with you is that, 
unlike Samuel Johnson, you never argue 
to win.” 


“Of course, Maurice,” said Chester- 
ton with the exquisite courtesy that sat 
not at all uncongruously on his huge 
bulk. Is not the elephant the courtliest 
of all the animals? 

“Well, then,” said Baring. “I do not 
think we should be talking so much 
about economics and politics. Not to- 
night, anyway. I know they are impor- 
tant, and I know I am frivolous. .But 
Hilaire speaks only of More’s failure on 
the stage of history, and you, Gilbert, 
only of More’s victory on the field of 
idea. Do you remember what Bloy 
wrote? There is, in the end, only one 
failure in life: not to be a saint.” 

Maurice Baring laughed quietly to 
himself. It was good to hear him. 

“What's amusing you now, Maurice?” 
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Belloc asked him with rough affection. 
“Pardon me, Hilaire,” said Baring. “I 

keep thinking of two things —three 

things, really. How Bloy and I are both 


failures. Where the More marmoset 
would fit into your Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts. And what Ronald Knox said to- 
day in the panegyric. ‘He kept a mon- 
key——what other saint ever kept a mon- 
key?’ Gentlemen, I give you the only 
saint who ever kept a monkey!” 

The three friends raised their glasses 
in salute. 


N” THAT the taper burned low in 
its socket before the Martyrs’ 
shrine, Erasmus prepared to leave West- 
minster Cathedral. The altar boy had 
long since gone off. It was high time 
he leave as well. Like the lad in the 
fairy tale, he had used up his wish. 
There was nothing more for him to see 
—or, rather, there was nothing more he 
wished to see. It was time now to travel 
back to the radiant heart of faery where 
every wish was satisfied and every mor- 
tal and immortal thirst was slaked. The 
soft spring night was not so soft now 
as it had started out to be. A cold wind 
swept into the great Minster, making 
the candle flicker before the shrine. He 
knew it was the future that blew so 
chill. It wasn’t only he, it seemed, who 
bade adieu to this plane of history. It 
was the brave new world itself, now-old, 
whose beginnings he and More had 
seen. The wind-age of the world re- 
turned. It was no age for an ironist. Al- 
ways had he hated cold. Gathering up 
his clerical gown, Erasmus fled incon- 
tinent. The candle guttered lower; then 
went out. Some one would light it again 
in the morning. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 203) 


in the Church’s apostolate, though they 
are not so far very widespread in this 
country. Blackfriars Publications have 
put us all in their debt by issuing an 
inexpensive booklet Secular Institutes. 
It is a symposium on the nature, law 
and possibilities of the modern lay com- 
munity. There is perhaps an over em- 
phasis on the juridical side, but Miss 
E. J. B. Fry’s essay explaining the scope 
and spirit of these new recruits to the 
Church’s army is an extremely useful 
sketch and the third part of the book 
giving examples of institutes already at 
work shows their essentially apostolic 
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character. The secular institute is the 
product of a movement, the answer of 
twentieth century Catholics to the needs 
of this century just as the friars were 
the product of their own thirteenth cen- 
tury in answer to its particular problems. 
In consequence this little book is im- 
portant and will prove a useful addition 
to the scanty and scattered materials on 
the subject. It may well be read in con- 
junction and as a supplement to the 
valuable “Proceedings of the Conference 
on Secular Institutes” of Notre Dame 
University. 


THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 196) 


ards selection has been more carefully 
edited for the general reader, has a 
lengthier introduction, and is more at- 
tractively produced than the Stauffer 
collection, though the latter may be more 
useful for students. 


The letters of Coleridge are of inter- 
est almost solely for the light they throw 
on his personality and work and not at 
all in themselves. Not so the letters of 
two other English poets, John Keats and 
William Cowper, whose letters alone 
would be sufficient guarantee of literary 
fame. Now in its fourth edition, The 
Letters of John Keats, edited by Mau- 
rice Buxton Forman (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $7.00) is the authoritative col- 
lection of the poet’s letters. The letters 
to Fanny Brawne (“My dearest Girl”) 
are the most famous, of course; these 
and other letters show the poet’s manli- 
ness and social and physical courage. 
The letters are important evidence for 
the poetic processes of one who could 
truly write, “I look upon fine Phrases 
like a Lover.” Mark Van Doren edits for 
the distinguished Great Letters Series 
The Select Letters of William Cowper 
(Farrar, Straus & Young, $3.50), the 
witty, wonderfully gay letters of a poet 
who wrote his verse and conducted his 
correspondence to avoid melancholy, to 
be, as he put it, “merry by force.” These 
ably edited letters illustrate the bright 
and the dark sides of Cowper's mind. 
Overedited are the rather trifling letters 
and other literary remains of the great 
painter in Doctor Johnson’s circle, which 
appear in Portraits, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (McGraw-Hill, $4.00). 

Three anthologies which collect the 
work of many hands and which have 
particularly strong affinities for Catholic 


readers have recently been made aygil. 
able. They are Early Christian Poetry 
edited and translated by Charles W. 
Kennedy (Oxford University Pregg 
$4.00); 1000 Years of Irish Poetry, edit. 
ed by Kathleen Hoagland (Devin-Adair 
$5.00), now in its second printing; and 
1000 Years of Irish Prose, edited by Vj. 
vian Mercier and David H. Greene 
(Devin-Adair, $6.00). Professor Ken. 
nedy has translated into alliterative lines 
“a body of verse that has the timeless 
vitality of Christianity itself.” Here js 
his translation of the opening lines of 
the Old English poem Genesis, which 
fittingly announces the theme of all true 
poetry: 
It is proper and right that we praise 
with our lips 
And love with our hearts 
den of heaven, 
The Lord of hosts. 
all strength, 
Of all high creatures Almighty King! 


Miss Hoagland’s collection of poetry, 
which covers verse from before the sev- 
enth century to the present day, both 
Irish and (beginning with the four 
teenth century) Anglo-Irish, is partic: 
ularly valuable for its translations of the 
ancient Irish-Celtic, “the earliest and 
most undiluted vernacular literature of 
Europe except for the Greek.” The com- 
panion prose work is the first of two 


the War- 


He is Source of 


volumes; it covers the. work of the past | 


fifty years in material which may be 
roughly divided into two kinds: political 
and partly political. It includes two plays 
by Yeats, one by O’Casey, short stories 
by O'Flaherty, O’Connor and O'Fao- 
lain; and essays by A. E. Padraic Pearse 
and J. M. Synge. The editors’ introduc 
tion is a definitive treatment of recent 
Irish political and cultural history; the 
almost 600 pages of selections could 
scarcely be bettered. 


Finally, a word of warning must be 
said about two attractively reproduced 
reprints which specifically come under 
the Index. Douglas Grant's edition of 
Sterne: Selected Works (Harvard, 
$4.25) contains the full text of A Sen- 
timental Journey Through France and 
Italy, which is on the Index. The Porta- 
ble Gibbon, edited by Dere A. Saunders 
(Viking, $2.50), an abridgement of 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, contains in substantial form 
just those passages which have caused 
this work to be placed on the Index. 
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Do You Use a Missal? 


common prayer of the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church. ... In the whole universe the Temples and Altar, 
should be crowded by Christians who, like living members united with their Divine Head, offer with Him and through 
Him the Holy Sacrifice, and so give to the Eternal Father the praises due to Him.” 


Pope Pius XII wrote, “The Liturgy is the solemn and 


The missal is the most perfect way of offering the Sacrifice of the Mass with the priest. Below is a list of the mogt 
popular missals in various bindings. When ordering, please specify the missal title, edition (if more than one) and price, 


KNOX MISSAL by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


The most modern translation of the scriptural texts—taken from 


Msgr. Knox’s recent translation of the Bible—combined with an) 


easy to read format make this a unique missal. 


Genuine leather, red edges, $10.00 
Genuine leather, leather lined, flexible, gold edges, $15.00 
Sealskin, leather lined, gold edges, $25.00 


SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
by Dom Gasper Le Feberve, O.S.B. 


Three editions of this missal are available: Regular Edition, easily 
read type and a simplified arrangement; 4 Volume Edition, a 
pocket size missal for each liturgical season; Large Edition, com- 
plete Latin-English throughout, contains supplementary masses for 
different countries and dioceses, Sunday antiphons and the Kyriale. 

Regular Edition 

Cloth, red edges, $3.75 

Imitation leather, red edges, $6.25; gold edges, $7.00 

Genuine leather, gold edges, $9.50 

Black Morocco, red edges, $10.00 

Black Morocco, gold edges, a 00; leather lined, $13.50 

White leather, gold edges, $11.00 

4 Volume Edition 

Cloth, red edges, $5.50 

Imitation leather, gold edges, round corners, $9.50 

Genuine leather, red edges, $13.50; gold edges, $15.00 

Black Morocco, gold edges, $22.00 

Red, blue, green Morocco, gold edges, $24.00 

Large Edition 

Cloth, red edges, $6.00 

Imitation leather, red edges, $9.50; gold edges, $11.00 

American Seal, gold edges, $13.00 

Black Morocco, red edges, India paper, $15.00; gold edges, $16.50 

Deluxe binding, red, green, blue, brown Morocco, gold edges, In- 

dia paper, $22.50 


ST. MARY—MY EVERYDAY MISSAL and Heritage 


Compact daily missal including a short description and history of 
each state in the United States. Printed in red and black on India 
paper. 

Regular Edition 

Cloth, red edges, $4.00 

Imitation leather, red edges, $6.50; ry edges, $7.50 

Genuine leather, gold edges, $9.50, $10.00 

Black Morocco, leather lined, gold edges, $15.00 

Red or green Morocco, gold edges, $12.50 

White leather, gold edges, $12.50 

De Luxe Edition 

Imitation leather, gold edges, $10.00 

Genuine leather, gold edges, $12.50; $15.00 

Black Morocco, gold edges, $20.00 

Black Kid, gold edges, $25.00 


THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL 
by Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M. 


Various prayers and devotions are included in this missal which is 
especially practical for beginners in learning to use a missal. 
Imitation leather, red edges, $2.75; gold edges, $5.50 
Genuine leather, red edges, $6.50 gold edges, $7.50 $9.00 
Deluxe edition, black, red, green Morocco, gold edges, $12.00 
Simulated Mother of Pearl, bridal binding, gold edges, $11.00 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY 
by Father F. X. Lasance 


There are no Latin prayers in this missal except in the Ordinary 
which is printed in the beginning of the book. Contains a separate 
section of notes on the Ordinary. 

Cloth, red edge, $3.50 

Imitation leather, red edges, $5.75 gold edges, $6.75 

India Paper Edition 

American Seal, red edges, $8.00; “ edges, $8.50 

American Morocco, gold edges, $10.00 

Turkey Morocco, gold edges, $15.00 

Red Morocco, gold edges, $12.50 
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THE NEW CABROL ROMAN MISSAL 


Complete Latin-English missal in a compact size—1,500 Pages, 
one inch thick. 

Cloth, red edge, $5.50 

Black Morocco, gold edge, $i. ro 

Levant, gold edge, $10.00; $11 

Red Morocco, leather lining, gold edge, $22.00 


ST. JOHN’S MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY 


Vespers for Sunday, the Sunday office of Compline and Antiphons 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary are additional features of this missal, 
Cloth, red edges, $2.95 
Imitation leat er, gold edges, $4.90 
American seal, red edges, $5.70; gold edges, $6.50 
Tan leather, gold edges, $7.50 
Black Morocco, gold edges, $10.00 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 
by Hugo H. Hoever, S.O.Cist. 


Most of the new feast day masses and a “treasury of prayers” are 
included in this book which features large type. Published in both 
a single volume and a two volume edition. 


Single Volume Edition 

Student Edition, cloth, red edges, $3.75 

Cloth, red edges, $4.25 

Imitation leather, red edges, ng gold edges, $6.50 
Genuine leather, gold edges, $7.50; $8. “ym 

Deluxe Morocco, gold edges, $9.50: $11 

Deluxe Morocco, leather "Saino. gold - AB $16.00 
Two Volume age al 

Cloth, red edges, $5 

Imitation leather, ‘gold edges, $8.25 

Black Morocco, gold edges, $15.00 

Black, green, =k blue, brown Morocco, leather lined, $22.00 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL by Father Stedman 


The Mass for each Sunday and Holy Day of the year in a very 
easy-to-use pocket size missal. Latin-English. 

Larger Type Edition 

Duro-leather, red edges, $.70 

American Seal, gold edges, $3.20 

Regular Type Edition 

Duro-leather, red edges, $.60 

Black Morocco, gold edges, $3.60 

















THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Title Edition Price 
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